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[| EprToRIAL | 


some the title of this editorial may 
seem premature and even pre- 
sumptuous. I concede that we should 
pile up a few more victories before we 
decide exactly on what the terms of the 
peace will be. Nevertheless, if we are 
not to be caught unprepared, it may 
not be ill-advised to give the subject 
some consideration even before the final 
day of victory which the writer assumes 
to be inevitable. 


There are several reasons why it is 
necessary now to prepare for the days 
of reconstruction. In the first place 
we have before us the horrid example 
of the first world war. We gave the 
matter no thought until the hour for 
action was upon us. As a result, when 
our brave soldiers and sailors presented 
us with a total victory on the battle 
fronts, we on the home front were un- 
prepared to meet the problems and lost 
the peace. Secondly, in a democratic 
country we must know what we are 
fighting for or morale vanishes. We 
cannot expect sacrifice for a blind cause. 
The Axis powers have not made this 
mistake. Japan has promised her 
hungry multitudes the beautiful homes 
and citrus groves of California. Ger- 
many has promised to her youth bril- 
liant careers in a world-wide empire. 
We in America are fighting for more 
worthy goals and we should not keep 


them a secret from our people. 

It should be self-evident that we 
should plan now for the post-war goals 
we desire. Realizing this, the editors of 
Fortune are now presenting a series 
of enlightening documents entitled “The 
United States in a New World.” Ina 
circular letter accompanying the first 
issue, Ralph D. Paine, Jr., managing 
editor, says: 

It is the conviction of this magazine that 
unless the people of the United States deter- 
mine during this war the kind of post-war 
world we are fighting for, we shall meet the 
peace completely at the mercy of a’ thousand 
contending and confusing influences. But to 
visualize now the kind of post-war world we 
want means we can start mow to win it. 

In preparing the people of America 
for an intelligent handling of the peace, 
the junior colleges are in a strategic 
position. We have enrolled in our in- 
stitutions a large proportion of the 
young men and women who will be 
called upon to remake the world. They 
must do the job of reconstruction. We 
must, therefore, rise to the challenge 
so happily expressed in the words of 
President Isaiah Bowman of Johns Hop- 
kins University: 

Victory will be in two fields, combat and 
recovery. The impoverished nations of Eu- 
rope have not the force to handle victory 
alone or recovery alone. America will lead the 
way in organization, in answering the tor- 
menting question, how do we want to live, 


in the fair distribution of national income, in 
attempting to reduce unemployment and in 
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world organization. Only a trained people, 
trained in leadership, trained in analysis, 
trained in agreement, can win these great ob- 
jects. To them our colleges can and will be 
dedicated, for they are the highest objects to 
which the civilization that we cherish is ded- 
icated. 

In accomplishing their part of train- 
ing the leaders of reconstruction, there- 
fore, the junior colleges face a stagger- 
ing responsibility. We do not presume 
to have all the answers. The details 
of a reconstruction program we leave 
to the experts. We can, nevertheless, 
with reasonable humility, point out a 
few guiding principles upon which there 
is well nigh universal agreement among 
social philosophers, and proceed during 
the coming year to plant their roots 
deep in the thinking and idealism of 
our student bodies. 


‘First, the post-war world for which 
we should begin now to prepare will be 
an organized world. We have had 
enough of international anarchy. The 
present war might have been averted if 
we as a people had not persisted in the 
delusion of “splendid isolation.” We 
must prepare the minds of the students 
now enrolled in our colleges for a world 
union in which America will assume a 
position of leadership—a union strong 
enough to force peace upon an aggressor 
nation. In this new world union there 
must be equality of opportunity for all 
men the world over without regard to 
race, nationality, religion or geographi- 
cal location. There must be freedom 
of travel, trade, religion, and expression. 
It must be a world which will implement 
the maximum personal development of 
the humblest member of the human 
race. 


Second, the post-war world must be 
a world of racial equality. The com- 
plex of racial superiority underlies much 
of the madness of the dictators. Wit- 


ness Hitler’s insane ravings regarding 


the superiority of German blood and 
the utter depravity of the Jew. The 
Japanese regard themselves as direct 
descendants of the gods. On this point 
America herself has not been blameless. 
We have discriminated in our national 
policies against the oriental races and 
we have imposed unjust discriminations 
against the Negro within our borders. 
In the post-war world the races of man 
must learn to live side by side in har- 
mony with equal privileges and oppor- 
tunities for all. 


Third, the post-war world must be- 
come a world of equal economic privi- 
leges and opportunities for all. Our 
democracies have, in the past, been the 
domain of special privileges for the 
gifted and powerful few. We have 
boasted of freedom but too often it has 
been a freedom to become richer and 
richer while other and less-gifted people 
have become poorer and poorer. The 
axis propagandists have not failed to 
broadcast to the world these well known 
facts. They have branded us as na- 
tions of plutocrats and economic im- 
perialists. The post-war period must 
not tolerate that kind of freedom. It 
must courageously condemn the sin of 
inordinate luxury and the concentration 
of wealth in the midst of a hungry and 
ill-clothed population. 


Fourth, the post-war world must be- 
come the world of the common man. 
This aspiration has been beautifully 
expressed by Vice-President Wallace: 


When the time of peace comes, the citizen 
will again have a duty, the supreme duty of 
sacrificing the lesser interests for the greater 
interests of the general welfare. Those who 
write the peace must think of the whole world. 
.. . The century on which we are entering— 
the century which will come out of this war— 
can be and must be the century of the common 
man. Perhaps it will be America’s opportunity 
to suggest the freedom and duties by which 
the common man must live. 


As yet the common man has not had 
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his day. Despite the fact that his cause 
has been championed by a Rousseau, 
a Whitman, a Lincoln and has been 
idealized by the Great Teacher Him- 
self he has, nevertheless, been trodden 
upon throughout the ages. In the post- 
war world, however, we shall exalt the 
common man. Luxury not within the 
reach of all will be a sin and a disgrace. 
We shall recognize the dignity and even 
the divinity of the human personality 
as such. 


And finally, the post-war world will 
become a world of democratic idealism. 
This is only reiterating that we shall 
recognize the supreme worth of the 
individual man. Democracy exalts the 
individual; totalitarianism sacrifices the 
individual for the corporate state. In 
the credo of democracy, the individual 
is the great reality. Everything must 
yield to his welfare. 


These are the reasonable aspirations 
of a post-war world. Can they become 
realities in the new generation? They 
can if we the administrators and in- 
structors in the junior colleges of Amer- 
ica have the courage to engrain them 
in the hearts and minds of those whose 
duty it will be to reconstruct the world. 

JoHN W. HARBESON 


FORGING AHEAD 


When the fathers at the North Da- 
kota Constitutional convention appor- 
tioned various institutions to the dif- 
ferent regions of the state, it was a toss- 
up as to whether Bismarck should 
become the site of a major state educa- 
tional institution or the state prison. 

Bismarck got the prison. Some old- 
timefS assert it was because certain 
local political powers of that time had 
use for men being discharged from 
prison, provided they had not been too 
thoroughly reformed. 


In any event, Bismarck went along 
for 50 years before a group of progres- 
sive citizens sponsored organization of 
Bismarck Junior College. Since then 
tremendous strides have been made. The 
civic sponsors each loaned $50 and most 
of them were of the opinion they would 
lose the money. Instead the college was 
so successful from the very beginning 
that each one got his payment back in 
full. 


The fact that it started from scratch 
and still is comparatively new hasn’t 
kept Bismarck Junior College from 
forging to the front. This speaks well 
for both the community and those di- 
rectly charged with operating it—Bis- 
marck (North Dakota) Tribune. 


TRENTON IN 18TH YEAR 


Trenton Junior College, Missouri, be- 
gan its 18th year this fall. Organized 
to make higher education available at 
low cost to young people in its county, 
Trenton draws most of its students from 
a radius of 35 miles. Graduates have 
been accepted at full credit by the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, University of Chi- 
cago, University of Iowa, University of 
Illinois, University of Michigan, North- 
western University, University of Ken- 
tucky, the Missouri State Teachers Col- 
leges, the member colleges of the Mis- 
souri College Union, and others. 


DEAN AT WOOD 


President Edward W. Seay of Wood 
Junior College, Mississippi, announces 
the recent appointment of Dr. R. G. 
Bigelow as dean of the college. Dr. 
Bigelow holds his Ph.D. from Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. President 
Seay also announces that the college 
has opened this year with a capacity 
enrollment. 
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Should the Draft Age Be Reduced? 


SYMPOSIUM BY JUNIOR COLLEGE EXECUTIVES 


“Should the draft age be reduced immediately to 18 years? Why? — or 
why not? These are important questions today. Obviously they have special 
implications for the junior colleges of the country. I am planning a symposium 
on the matter for the November issue of the Junior College Journal. Will you 
be willing to express your judgment .on these questions—in less than 100 words 
—and send it to me before October 15?” 


The foregoing letter was sent September 24 by the Executive Secretary to 
a group of junior college leaders, including members of the Association’s Executive 
Committee, Committee on Wartime Activities, presidents of regional and state 
junior college organizations, and a few individuals who have recently gone from 
junior colleges into nonmilitary governmental positions. The topic is particularly 
timely in view of President Roosevelt’s radio address October 12, subsequent 
consideration by Congress, and later vital decisions, especially regarding educa- 
tion, which will have to be made in the administration of the new bill. It should 
be noted, however, that all of the statements printed below were written prior to 
the president’s address. Also that presidents of regional or state groups had no 
time nor opportunity to secure the judgments of their constitutent institutions. 
They speak only as individuals—but from positions of leadership by virtue of 
their elected positions as presidents of their respective groups. 


Two or three of the replies are opposed to reduction of the draft age to 18 
years, a half dozen are neutral or noncommittal, while the great majority of replies 
are favorable. Many of the favorable statements, however, are qualified or suggest 
modifications or adjustments that are more important than the simple matter of 
affirmative or negative opinion. Statements received up to October 15 are given 
below, arranged geographically from East to West. A summary of these state- 
ments and some of their significant qualifications and suggestions have also been 
submitted to the chairmen of the Committees on Military Affairs of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives prior to enactment of the bill. 


New England 


Jesse P. Bogue, President, Green Mountain 
Junior College, Vermont; Member, Execu- 
tive Committee 


I believe the draft age should be reduced 
at once to take in young men of 18 and 19 
years of age. I believe it should have been 
done a long time ago. If the age is lowered, 
however, then a comprehensive plan to utilize 
the educational institutions of the United 
States should be put into operation. There 
is apparently no such plan in operation at the 
present time, although the colleges and uni- 
versities and various educational associations 
have made appeals to those in authority for 
such a plan. By a system of selective service 
those who should go to college should be 
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appointed to do so as a military service. 
Many of our colleges are practically demora- 
lized by the uncertainty of the draft situation. 
Our spirited young men want to enlist, but 
they are just the ones who should remain in 
college because they have the brains, the 
courage, and the enthusiasm to become good 
officers. 


Roy M. Hayes, Principal, Ricker Junior Col- 
lege, Maine; President, New England Junior 
College Council 


I do not think the draft age should be 
reduced to 18 immediately, but believe that 
it will have to be by January first or some 
alternative found. The alternative is drafting 
married men instead and such a move cannot 
be justified in my opinion. Another alterna- 
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tive would be a selective service program 
which will provide from the ranks of the 3A 
groups substitutes for the thousands of single 
young men now being deferred to work in 
war industries. If such a plan still does not 
provide sufficient manpower, then the draft 
age must be reduced. In this case I believe 
provision should be made for those who are 
qualified to go to college to do so under 
programs similar to the present enlisted re- 
serve corps system. We cannot afford to 
have these boys accused of using college as 
an excuse to escape their duty to the nation. 


Richard P. Saunders, President, New London 
Junior College, Connecticut; President, 
Connecticut Conference of Junior Colleges 


Total war demands the conscription by the 
government of all available manpower and 
womanpower. Arbitrary age limits have no 
part in total war and neither have voluntary 
enlistments. Many men and women must be 
given further training in order to make the 
best use of their abilities and previous experi- 
ence in terms of the total war effort. Pro- 
vision for a continuous supply of men and 
women must be made in order that highly 
specialized functions be performed and ade- 
quate leadership made available at all times. 
A close working relationship between the 
colleges and the government must be main- 
tained at all points of mutual interest. 


Middle States 


Charles G. Cole, President, Union Junior Col- 
lege, New Jersey; President, New Jersey 
Junior College Association 


Regardless of the effect upon the structure 
of the junior colleges by having the draft 
age reduced to 18 years, we would argue 
simply from the point of view of the young 
men of that age and what it would mean 
sociologically to them. (1) They are not 
emotionally stabilized. (2) They have not 
had enough experience with the problems of 
life to know what it is all about. (3) We 
do not believe that it is democratic to draft 
into the service those who do not yet have 
the right of suffrage, and, therefore, cannot 
enter into the process of selecting those who, 
in this case, would be directing their destinies. 
(4) To induct young men of this age would 
be exactly duplicating what Germany is now 
doing. 


Byron S. Hollinshead, President, Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College, Pennsylvania; 
Member, Executive Committee 


For the past six months I have felt that 
the draft age should be lowered to 18 years 
for the following reasons: (1) Army, Navy, 
and aviation officials seem agreed that 18- 


and 19-year-olds make the best fighters. If 
that is so, then the age range of 18 to 20 
should be included in the draft because our 
paramount object, regardless of other con- 
siderations, must be the winning of the war. 
(2) So far as the colleges are concerned, it 
would clear the atmosphere if a regulation 
lowering the draft age were passed. As it is 
now, the colleges cannot plan with what seems 
to be a sword of Damocles hanging over their 
heads. (3) If the draft age were lowered, 
then definite plans for the training of officer 
material in the colleges could be made. In 
my opinion, this could best be accomplished 
by having the armed services send to the 
colleges the top 40 per cent of high school 
graduates for from 12 to 16 months of train- 
ing. These boys would be on Army pay, in 
uniform, and would be subject to Army 
discipline. (4) After the original training 
period for officer candidates, those who 
showed special aptitude could be sent for 
further training to the colleges by the govern- 
ment on a contract basis. Others would be 
immediately put into the armed services. 
The advantages of this plan would be that 
the air would be immediately cleared so far 
as the physically able-bodied are concerned. 
The physically disqualified boys and girls 
would take such special training at the col- 
leges as seemed most necessary. The colleges 
would know what they had to do, and could 
plan accordingly. The armed forces would 
receive only the best students for officer 
material. The only able-bodied males who 
would go to college would be those who 
could profit most from the experience. There 
could be no criticism on the grounds that 
sons of the well-to-do have a greater chance 
for commissions than those whose parents 
cannot afford to send them to college. 


Theodore Halbert Wilson, President, Univer- 
sity of Baltimore, Maryland; President, 
Junior College Council of the Middle States 


If those responsible for the successful prose- 
cution of this war are convinced that the war 
cannot be won without the probable aid of 
18- and 19-year-olds, I favor drafting them 
on two conditions. The first condition is 
that each be carefully selected for placement 
where he will be able to use his individual 
capacities for the greatest total good of the 
United States now and in the future. We 
are fighting not only a military war but also 
an economic war, a scientific war, and an 
ideological war. This fourfold war cannot 
be won by placing all available able-bodied 
men in the armed forces. This fourfold war 
can be won only by carefully selecting men 
and placing them in all four branches of total 
war service. The second condition is that 
each be adequately conditioned to perform 
his particular part in this total war success- 
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fully. Those who will engage in military 
operations should be trained until they are 
physically fit to endure the rigors of actual 
combat and until they are familiar with and 
adept in not only the physical skills but also 
the mental prowess necessary to victory. Like- 
wise those who will engage in the economic, 
the scientific, and the ideological branches of 
total war service should be educated and 
trained thoroughly for their responsibilities. 


As great care should be exercised in pro- 
viding adequate preparation for the latter 
as for the former. The preparations will 
differ. Schools and colleges can and should 
help somewhat with the preparation of these 
youth for military war. They should help 
extensively with the preparation of these 
youth for economic war, scientific (including 
medical and dental) war, and ideological war. 
Because this is total war, certain corollaries 
inevitably follow. The Federal government 
should draft all persons, regardless of sex or 
age; assign each to the military, economic, 
scientific, or ideological task at which each 
is most likely to render most efficient and 
expeditious service; pay each on the basis of 
military compensation—food, shelter, clothing, 
insurance, education and training, etc., plus 
the military minimum cash rate of pay for 
one occupying a position comparable to that 
of a private, and advancing by stages up to 
the military maximum cash rate for one 
occupying a position comparable to that of a 
general. We all are fighters in total war. 
Privates and officers in military service should 
not receive less than privates and officers in 
economic, scientific, or ideological service. 
No matter in which branch of total war 
service one serves, one should neither be dis- 
criminated against nor favored. All who 
serve loyally and conscientiously should re- 
ceive similar remuneration and similar recog- 
nition. 


North Central 


W. W. Bass, Dean, Chanute Junior College, 
Kansas; President, Kansas Public Junior 
College Association 


It would seem that the Army and Navy 
Reserve Program would take care of those 
boys 18- and 19-years-old. If so, there would 
be no need for lowering the age limit. I 
would want to go on record, however, as 
favoring any plan that is absolutely necessary 
for the successful prosecution of the war. If 
this can be carried on with the present 
limits, they should not be changed. 


E. Q. Brothers, Dean, Little Rock Junior 
College, Arkansas; President, Arkansas 
Junior College Association | 


Whatever the leadership of our country 
decides, we will willingly abide by. I do not 


feel like urging that 18-year-olds be drafted 
nor am I going to oppose it. I realize on 
the one hand that our government needs the 
manpower of our country. On the other 
hand, if all 18-year-olds are taken, it will 
wreck our junior colleges for the duration. 


William D. Copeland, President, Lincoln Col- 
lege, Illinois; President, University of Illi- 
nois Junior College Conference 


To win this all-out global war, we must 
use every available resource. In my judg- 
ment it is not a question of the 18-year-olds 
or the married men with children; we must 
have both. There is no use arguing about 
the ethics of the situation now. War is 
Hell, and we all know it. To avoid a worse 
Hell, however—namely, subservience to Nazi 
Germany or to the Japanese—we must real- 
ize that from the standpoint of necessity and 
practicability, we must draft the 18-year-olds. 
A corollary to this statement is important. 
We must see to it that those who are well- 
qualified physically, morally, mentally, and 
psychologically should be not only allowed, 
but required, to stay in college long enough 
to prepare themselves for important leader- 
ship as officers. We must not permit our 
future reservoir of officer material to be 
drained away from the colleges now. 


Wayne W. Johnson, Dean, Scottsbluff Junior 
College, Nebraska; President, Nebraska 
Junior College Association 


It is my opinion that the draft age should 
have been lowered to 18 years some time ago. 
Local boards in this section of the country 
are now calling up the married men without 
children for Army service even though the 
wife is not working. In many cases these 
men are too old to do anything but limited 
military service. Also, in many cases they 
are being called from established industry or 
established business while young men of 18 
and 19 years who are ideal for military train- 
ing are being left at home to work at lucra- 
tive jobs. I believe, of course, that a certain 
percentage of qualified young men should be 
permitted to continue to finish their education 
in order to furnish the Army with necessary 
specialists, but it should be compulsory for 
every young man of 18 years or over to be 
either in the enlisted reserve and attend 
school, or be subject to draft. 


Harry B. Kniseley, former Dean of Sapulpa 
Junior College, Oklahoma; now Instructor, 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa 


The draft age should be lowered to 18 
because young men of that age have the spirit 
of adventure and the daring to make good 
They are physically capable of 


soldiers. 
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withstanding the hardships that older fellows 
cannot withstand, and are: readily adaptable 
to discipline and regimentation. Few of them 
are married and few of them have business 
responsibilities. Their business opportunities 
are limited because of the interruption that 
will invariably come when they later are 
called into service. It is true that they lack 
the seasoned judgment of many of the older 
men; yet, many of them are superior in that 
respect. Their minds are more active toward 
new ideas and they are readily adaptable to 
new situations, whereas many of the older 
men have become somewhat set in their ways 
and find difficulty in readjustment. Regarded 
by industry as having only a short period of 
work before being called into service, these 
18-year-olds need not “mark time” until they 
are 19. Physically fit and imbued with the 
spirit of adventure, naturally, these boys can 
“take it” and give a good account of them- 
selves in great numbers, thereby sparing 
many of the older fellows whose call to the 
service would tear up their homes and wreck 
their business and professional opportunities, 
which they have been building over the years. 
They, too, must go when Uncle Sam needs 
them; but until that time comes, would it not 
be better to preserve America’s greatest in- 
stitution, the family, by keeping fathers at 
home so that the “kiddies” will have a better 
chance later? 


Anne McGurk, Dean of Women, Highland 
Park Junior College, Michigan; President, 
_ Michigan Association of Junior Colleges 


Most government officials and military ex- 
perts believe that nothing short of a miracle 
can stop World War II in much less than 
five years; and they agree that the United 
Nations will have a job of policing to do in 
the world after the war has been won. If 
these authorities are correct, then most 18- 
year-old boys, in the near future, will be in 
the service of their country. To enable our 
government to take an inventory of available 
young men and also to bring home to our 
boys their responsibility in this war for sur- 
vival, I believe that the draft age should be 
reduced immediately to 18 years. 


James C. Miller, President, Christian College, 
Missouri; Member, Executive Committee 


The draft age should be lowered to 18 
years. Young men who are 18 and 19 years 
of age have the physical stamina and vigor, 
the courage, and the fearlessness which are 
needed today. We have not hesitated to 
place lads of these ages on the football field 
either in the past or the present. They can 
take it. In the other World War, we had 
in our ship’s crew many lads 17 and 18 years 
of age. They were good sailors. By induct- 


ing young men of these ages, we lessen the 
amount of dislocation in war _ industries. 
Their products are scarcely less important to 
victory than numbers in our armed forces. 
Time is of the essence. Sentiment should be 
subordinated. 


Marshall C. Miller, formerly Dean of Men, 
Mesa College, Colorado; now Qualifications 
Analyst, National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


There is no question, in my opinion, that 
the manpower situation in the nation at the 
present time demands reduction of the draft 
age to 18 years. Critical fields of endeavor 
to the war effort are being paralyzed because 
of the draining off of skilled technicians and 
trained men to fill draft quotas. The critical 
period of production demand and the critical 
period of military demand have arrived simul- 
taneously. Hence both demands must be met. 

Our young men of the ages of 18 and 19 
form an excellent military reservoir both from 
the standpoint of numerical strength and peak 
of physical fitness. Adequate direction of 
manpower allotment, however, must be main- 
tained, preserving men in essential fields of 
training. Here then lies a problem of edu- 
cational administration and training which 
falls directly in the “laps” of American junior 
colleges. 

Marjorie Mitchell, President, Cottey College, 

Missouri; Member, Executive Committee 


Of course no person with an ounce of 
humanity would want to send 18-year-old 
boys into combat; neither would he want to 
send the fathers of children; nor anybody 
else. I think the condition of the war at 
present indicates that whoever is needed must 
go, whether we approve or do not. 


Walter J. Moberg, Registrar, North Park 
College, Illinois; President, Illinois Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges 


The answer to this question must be deter- 
mined by the real needs of the armed services 
based upon the carefully formulated strategy 
of the war. Other considerations become 
entirely secondary and a discussion of them 
is largely academic. Assuming that these 
men will be drafted, the present plan of defer- 
ment for college students should be refined to 
include only a highly selected group, and 
financial aid should be given to worthy stu- 
dents who cannot now enjoy this privilege. 
Generally speaking, the alternative, the draft- 
ing of older men with families and estab- 
lished positions will result in greater disloca- 
tions and more serious social problems. 
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Emily B. Smith, Dean, Altus College, Okla- 
homa; President, Oklahoma Municipal 
Junior College Association 


I think the draft age should be reduced to 
18 years, and should include those boys who 
are not in either high school or in college. 
I think that boys who are continuing to pre- 
pare themselves should be permitted to re- 
main in school, but those who are not should 
help by being put into the Army. If the age 
is lowered to 18, the reserve programs should 
permit boys who wish to do so to complete 
high school work, as well as to go into tech- 
nical training. This is of the utmost value 
~ the nation at the present time as well as 
ater. 


Orpha Stockard, Dean, Cottey College, Mis- 
souri; President, Missouri Junior College 
Association 


The draft age should not be reduced to 
18 years until it becomes necessary. I have 
no way of knowing whether it is now neces- 
sary. Naturally, I should like to see boys 
of college age permitted to continue their 
training for greater usefulness both during 
and after the war. However, I do not feel 
that this is a time for those of us who have 
no way of knowing the manpower situation 
to meddle. Presumably, in a democracy we 
elect people whose knowledge and judgment 
we can trust to solve these problems. 


Southern 


C. C. Colvert, Dean, Northeast Junior Col- 
lege, Louisiana; Member, Executive Com- 
mittee 


Because it seems that we are in for a long 
hard war, apparently the best policy is to 
build an army of young men. If the war 
lasts three, five, or seven years or more, then 
the 18- to 19-year-old youth in the draft 
would be seasoned and experienced veterans 
21-to-25-years-old three to seven years later. 
If the War Department feels that we must 
have the draft age reduced immediately to 
18 years, then I believe that we should sup- 
port this change in the draft age. 


J. Thomas Davis, Dean, John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College; Member, Executive Com- 
mittee 


I am of the opinion that every available 
person should be placed in the service of the 
government in the best way he or she can 
serve. I likewise believe that property, labor, 
industry, and everything should be placed at 
government command until the war is over. 
For that reason, I believe it would be wise to 
lower the draft age to 18 years, so that the 
officers of the government may choose wisely 


the men that can render service in the 
proper places. 


J. M. Ewing, President, Copiah-Lincoln 
Junior College, Mississippi; Member, Ex- 
ecutive Committee 


The Selective Service age should be lowered 
immediately to 18 years, because at that age 
men make better soldiers than men above 30. 
Selective Service must be democratic. No in- 
dividual or group must be exempted. Col- 
leges will suffer—so will all institutions— 
some wil! even die. College training must 
and will continue. Details will be worked 
out by the Manpower Commission. Eventu- 
ally some colleges will be training men in 
uniform, on pay, inducted through Selective 
Service. They will be men of outstanding 
ability selected for that training necessary to 
successfully prosecute the war on all fronts. 


George H. King, President, Abraham Baldwin 
Agricultural College, Georgia; President, 
Georgia Association of Junior Colleges 


I am of the opinion that the draft age 
should be reduced immediately to 18 years 
of age. While I believe that this will deplete 
a great many junior colleges, including our 
own, it seems to me that there will be less 
social revolution for the whole country if 
this is done. At the present time we have a 
great many skilled workmen in our com- 
munity who are being drafted. We have 
men who occupy various important places 
in the community with a wife and no de- 
pendents being drafted. Boys of 18 will be 
better fighters than these men, and the social 
institutions of our communities will be less 
upset by the drafting of boys than by the 
drafting of older men. 


Walter Rundell, Lee Junior College, Texas; 
President, Junior C ollege Section of Texas 
State Teachers Association 


If drafting 18-year-olds will best promote 
the war effort, they should be drafted. Be- 
fore lowering the draft age, however, let us 
remember that many of these youths are too 
immature to endure Army life and war with- 
out extreme demoralization, often severe 
enough to unfit them for life in normal times. 
Furthermore, many of these boys will be 
taken from colleges, where additional study 
might multiply their usefulness to the Army. 
If the draft age is lowered, full-time college 
students studying subjects that will make 
them more valuable to the Army, and making 
satisfactory progress in their work, should be 
allowed to pursue their studies as long as 
their continued study promises to be of 
greater benefit to the war effort than their 
immediate induction into the Army. 
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Charles F. Schmidt, President, Blinn College, 
Texas; President, Texas Association of 
Junior Coileges 


A boy at 18 years of age is not fully 
matured. In his thinking he still is a boy 
rather than a man. The qualifications for 
military service he has are endurance and 
daring. Although these are necessary quali- 
fications in our fighting men, there is much 
need for judgment in modern warfare. Too 
much daring with too little judgment when 
facing machine guns may prove too wasteful 
of human life. At 18 a boy’s education is so 
incomplete. The draft law should reach down 
to him only in extreme military necessity. 


Northwest 


Gertrude Houk Fariss, Academic Dean, St. 
Helen’s Hall Junior College, Oregon; Presi- 
dent, Northwest Association of Junior Col- 
leges 


A paramount difficulty in the war program 
is lack of time to train adequately the mil- 
lions of men needed. It seems much better 
to begin the training period at 18, making it 
complete and adequate, than to delay it until 
21 and rush men into service without benefit 
of adequate preparation and knowledge of 
warfare. Men drafted at 18 should be drafted 
for war training only, rather than war serv- 
ice, I believe. Such training should be carried 
on in part on the college campus, in combina- 
tion with college work in fields offering valu- 
able contributions to the preparation of the 
soldier. 


Charles H. Lewis, Dean, Mount Vernon Junior 
College, Washington; President, Washington 
Junior College Association 


My answer is no, emphatically! (1) Boys 18 
and 19 years of age need the training which 
comes from longer home life. Boys may be 
physically matured, but very few are psycho- 
logically matured in moral behavior. (2) 
This government has reversed its policy of 
protection of boys from the immoral influences 
surrounding Army camps. These conditions 
are so bad that immature boys are in the 
greatest danger of having their moral lives 
ruined. (3) The psychology of war is such 
that the future outlook of these boys is likely 
to be distorted. They should have protection 
from the cynicism, irreligion, and radicalism 
which so often accompanies return from war. 


Western 


John W. Harbeson, Principal, Pasadena Junior 
College, California; President, American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges 


If the War Department deems it necessary 
to reduce the draft age to 18 in order to win 
the war, I am strongly in favor of it. While 


I realize that the effects of such a measure 
would be injurious to junior college enroll- 
ment, I believe it is far more important to 
save the country than the junior colleges. 


J. Wendell Howe, President, Taft Junior 
College, California; President, Central Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association 


Draft of the 18-year-olds, an inevitable 
event postponed so far by political expediency, 
will bounce the average high school boy from 
the smug security of his home and classroom 
right into the rigid impersonal discipline of 
the Army robbing him of the carefree, care- 
less years of occupational wandering indulged 
in by the majority, following graduation. 
The serious-minded young men with a goal 
in view will enroll in the V-1 group to con- 
tinue their education with a greater price 
upon their scholarship, that of freedom to 
continue, a freedom which can be retained 
only by giving their utmost in study. Con- 
tributing to the safety of his native land by 
serving in the armed forces or the inactive 
reserves will engender a loyalty and political 
feeling usually found in men twice their age. 
While some will not return, those who do will 
carry through life a feeling of having done 
their share in an emergency. Our junior 
colleges will lose in population but gain in 
seriousness as the result of the lowering of 
the draft age, which will likely do more good 
than harm. 


William E. Kratt, Assistant to President, 
Menlo Junior College, California; President, 
Northern California Junior College Associ- 
ation 


I believe the draft age should be lowered — 
to 18 years, but to include a liberalized re- 
serve, so as to permit young men with college 
ability to continue their education. It would 
be a mistake to take away trainable material 
at its source. To preserve the American 
home, fathers should not be drafted into 
military service. Let the older men carry 
on the defense industries, and the 18-19-year- 
olds now in industry join the armed forces. 


Richard J. Werner, President, Salinas Junior 
College, California; President, California 
Junior College Federation 


Eighteen-year-olds should be drafted if they 
are not in an essential occupation or prepar- 
ing for one. Ejighteen-year-old men make 
good soldiers, good workers, or good students. 
They should be classified as such and inducted 
into the military service, the industries, or 
the colleges according to their qualifications. 
Those who choose to go to college should be 
ordered there by Army or Navy authority. 
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The British 18-19- Year-Old in Wartime 


EVAN DAVIES 


Believing that British educators handling students in the junior college age-group would 
have war experiences from which American junior college administrators might benefit, the 
Junior College Journal wrote the British Embassy in Washington. The British answer is the 
carefully compiled article by Evan Davies appearing here. Dr. Davies is a Britisher who has 
been selected by his government to bring to the United States the British war experience in 
education. He is Director of Education for the Borough of Willesden, London, and a member 
of the Executive and Post-War Education Reconstruction Committees of the British Association 
of Education Committees. Part of the Journal’s letter to the British Embassy follows: 


“This year the Junior College Journal is planning a series of articles dealing with various 
phases of the relation of the war to the educational problems of the junior colleges. “How can 
we best contribute to the total war effort?” is the question being asked more and more fre- 
quently and insistently by our members. Shall we encourage students to remain in college for 
two years until they reach draft age? Shall they be given the same type of courses as in the past 
to prepare them for responsibilities of reconstruction after the war is over? Shall they be 
trained for immediate positions in industry? Shall they enroll in college reserve units to pre- 
pare themselves for officers’ commissions? Shall they be encouraged to enlist in the armed 


services immediately after completing high school? Is the situation essentially different for 
women from that for men? 


“These and many related questions are of vital interest to our readers today. It is natural 
for them to wonder how similar problems have been met in England. We recognize of course 
that you have no institution exactly corresponding to the junior college, but you have had 
thousands of young people, both men and women, who have completed the English secondary 
schools, both public and private, at about the same age as marks completion of the American high 
school—an average age of 18 years. What has been the British educational policy concerning 
this group of young men and young women 18 to 20 years of age? How satisfactory has it been? 
Do you have special training schools of some kind set up perhaps as an emergency measure to 
meet the needs of this age group? What implications does British practice have for the junior 
colleges of the United States?” 


HEN considering the question of the 
university student—or indeed of 
any other specialized section of the com- 


Nevertheless as early as February 
1940, the government declared its belief 
in the importance of advanced educa- 


munity—in Britain today, it has to be 
remembered that the paramount prob- 
lem in that small island of 44,000,000 
people is manpower. Enough men and 
women must be found to keep the war 
and vital industries going and to fill 
the needs of the services. Every other 
consideration has to take second place: 
there is not therefore the difficulty of 
deciding whether or not students shall 
break their education to enter the serv- 
ices—the draft now operates at 18% 
years for men, and from then the stu- 
dent is at the service of his country. The 
government itself decides how he can 
most usefully serve. 


tion in war, being, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, “fully conscious 
of the vital part played by the univer- 
sities in the life of the community and 
of the importance of maintaining the 
standards of university education as far 
as possible in the strained conditions of 
war. . . . The universities are making 
an excellent contribution to the national 
effort in supplying personnel of the 


educational standards necessary for 


many national services.”’ In fact, until 
the draft age was lowered (it was 20 till 
April 1941) boys were encouraged to 
go on to the universities from school 
instead of enlisting (though there was 
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known as “‘state bursars.” 
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in many cases a considerable disinclin- 
ation to do so on the part of the boys 
themselves) and students of draft age 
already in college were given deferment 
to allow them to take important exam- 
inations. Early in the war shortened 
courses were introduced by the uni- 
versities to allow students to take their 
degrees before “calling up time” came. 
At Oxford students could receive a war 
degree, for instance, after attending five 
terms instead of the usual nine, if they 
immediately entered national service and 
served for at least sixteen months. 


As the need for manpower became 
more acute, however, the question of a 
university career became less a matter 
of the students’ choice than of the offi- 
cial decision as to how he could be most 
usefully and most suitably trained for 
the job the country had to do. In the 
case of science students, at least, there 
was no doubt about the question. This 
branch of knowledge was essential not 
only to the services but also to industry 
and agriculture; it would be equally es- 
sential in the future and it could not be 
“picked up.” Students of medicine, 
engineering, veterinary surgery, metal- 
lurgy, chemistry, physics, biology, ag- 
riculture and some branches of mathe- 
matics and statistics are allowed to 
complete their courses. These students 
are reserved by the Ministry of Labour 
(who is responsible for the allocation 
of all manpower) from being called up. 
Students training as teachers may also 
get deferment. In addition, the gov- 
ernment has itself instituted Bursaries 
of two years and of six months to give 
special training with maintenance at 
the universities for boys and girls who 
have shown special promise in scientific 
subjects at school in radio engineering 
and chemistry. The two-year students 
Their 


fees at the colleges and universities are 


paid by the government and their main- 
tenance allowances range from £175 per 
annum at Oxford and Cambridge, to 
£125 per annum in the provinces if in 
residence, £90 per annum in London, and 
£75 per annum elsewhere if living at 
home. This payment is made irrespective 
of the financial circumstances of the par- 
ents. Students must in addition have 
passed successfully the Higher School 
Certificate Examination or reached an 
equivalent standard in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, etc. They can qual- 
ify for the degree at the end of two 
years instead of three years:as previ- 
ously. Also some special courses have 
been provided by the government in 
tropical medicine and statistics. 


Six months training courses at the 
universities in mathematics and science 
are also given to prospective officers of 
specialised branches of the army such 
as the artillery or engineers, and by the 
Royal Air Force to prospective pilots 
and observers. These men are full mem- 
bers of the university during their stay 
there. 


The nontechnical students however— 
the men studying other subjects than 
those listed above—are not entitled to 
automatic deferment, and in order to 
get even a shortened course in say his- 
tory, English, law, or economics, a stu- 
dent now has to enter college as early 
as 17—an age at which until the war, 
the university authorities were reluctant 
to take them. This cutting down of 
liberal studies is regretted by some who 
see in it a possible loss to the intellectual 
vigour of the nation and to the quality. 
of future leadership and judgment. 

It has been possible so far, however, 
to get deferment in cases where the 
student has shown particular promise. 
The bodies responsible for judging the 
students’ cases for deferment, whether 
technical or nontechnical are the Joint 
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Recruiting Boards. These were set up 
before the war. Each university has 
its own board, consisting of representa- 
tives of the university and of the Serv- 
ices. A special subcommittee deals with 
the scientific students. 

The government also offers scholar- 
ships of the annual value of £200 per 
annum to a limited number of students 
to meet the prospective need of the 
services and of the Foreign Office, for 
men able to speak Turkish, Persian, 
Chinese and Japanese. These students 
reside at Dulwich College and attend 
at the School of Oriental Studies of 
London University. They are admitted 
at the ages of 17 or 18, and those who 
study Turkish and Persian attend for 
one year, and those who study Chinese 
and Japanese, for two years. 

Students of any kind, however, are 
given deferment only on condition that 
they are placed in the reserve and given 
training for the services. During defer- 
ment training is given by the Service 
Training Corps for the Army, the Air 
Training Squadron for the R.A.F. or 
the “Y”’ Training Scheme for the Navy. 
So every student while at the university 
must take a set number of hours’ train- 
ing during his course (in the case of the 
Service Training Corps for instance, it 
is 150 hours plus 21 continuous days). 
Men who have obtained their certificate 
‘““B”’ in completing this training are sent 
direct after the university to an Officer 
Cadet Training Unit; those who obtain 
a certificate “A” get another month’s 
training in the ranks before entering 
the O.C.T.U. All these students be- 
come automatically members of the 
Home Guard during their preservice 
training and are called upon to fight 
in case of invasion. Apart from this, 
they nearly all voluntarily take on civil 
defence duties, warden’s work, etc. 


For women, the same general rules 
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apply except for an age difference: that 
is, a women is not usually allowed to 
remain at the university beyond the 
end of the academic year in which she 
reaches her 20th birthday. A woman 
may get deferment from national serv- 
ice, however, if she is taking certain 
specialized courses (medicine, veterin- 
ary surgery, agriculture, pharmacy, 
public health, social science, teaching, 
etc.) and may even proceed to diploma 
courses after graduation. But from this 
autumn even these may expect defer- 
ment only if they are not more than 
19 years 6 months when they enter the 
university. Women studying dramatic 
art, art, and music and literature can- 
not remain beyond their 20th birthday. 


These limitations on a_ university 
career have not resulted, as might have 
been expected, in a lowering of the 
academic standard or in a lack of in- 
terest in advanced education. A cer- 
tain number of young men and women 
who would have been nontechnical stu- 
dents feel that a year’s course is hardly 
worth taking, but, where, persuaded by 
the Joint Recruiting Board or head- 
master they have decided to take 
it, they say “almost without exception,” 
according to the Vice Chancellor of 
Durham University, that they are glad 
to have done so. In spite of preservice 
training, or perhaps just because the 
time is short, they put more into it and 
get more out of it. They develop faster 
both in character and as students of 
their subjects, than did the freshmen of 
peace time. Many principals of facul- 
ties have declared that the standard of 
achievement and character development 
among students in all departments were 
never higher. | 


There is much less leisure—the serv- 
ice training time takes up nearly all 
free hours. Games have been drastic- 


ally cut for lack of time, and many 
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activities have disappeared altogether. 
In last June nearly 37,000 full-time 


students were entered in the 30-odd uni-— 


versities and colleges: the total in 1938- 
39 was 50,000. The universities of 
London, Birmingham, Bristol, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester alone have suf- 
fered over one and a half million dol- 
lars worth of damage from raids, three- 
quarter million men of college age have 
been called up and half the faculty 
staffs have been taken for urgent war 
jobs. But it is a measure of the gov- 
ernment’s belief in universities and the 
value of advanced education that not 
a cent has been deducted from their 
peace time subsidy to the universities 
of nearly nine million dollars a year and 
that thousands more students are being 
put through college by government 
grants than in peace time. 


It is also worth noting that education 
need not come to an end when a man 
is called up. During this war the Army 
Educational Scheme has been for the 
first time fully developed. A man may 
continue his studies by correspondence 
courses; and a group of men may get 
instruction on almost any subject they 
call for and be supplied with lecturers 
from the Central Advisory Council for 
Adult Education in the Forces. This 
Council includes representatives from 
the University extra-mural departments 
from the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion and. the Local Authorities. Facili- 
ties are given the men by the Army for 
attending courses and lectures at the 
nearest technical schools. Every unit 
has its Education Officer. The aim of 


this Army education is not only to equip 
a man mentally so as to be a more 
intelligent and efficient soldier, but also 
to prepare him to take up civil life 
again. 

Preparation for service can of course 
start long before the university age— 
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there are the Junior Training Corps, 
the Air Training Corps, and the “Y” 
schemes for schoolboys, and parallel 
schemes for the women’s services for 
girls, which can be entered from 14 
years up. Membership is voluntary 
and training is done out of school hours. 
The work done by the squads of school 
boys on the land—harvesting, fruit pick- 
ing, etc.—in their holidays is now well 
known and is so valuable to the coun- 
try -that regular arrangements for 
camps, reduced rail fares and payment 
have been made by the government 
for them. Last year lessons in tractor 
driving were supplied at the boys’ 
boarding schools out of school hours 
wherever they were asked for. Boys 
and girls of 16 can take the government 
industrial and emergency training 
courses for which they are paid main- 
tenance and pocket money, and boys 
can also be trained at government ex- 
pense for agricultural work. 


All boys and girls are registered now 
at 16 and are given advice as to what 
war work or training they can best 
undertake. It was found that in two- 
thirds of the cases these young people, 
when the first registration was taken 
last January, were already doing vol- 
untary war work of some kind. 


It is necessary to stress that American 
readers should bear in mind the funda- 
mental difference between secondary 
school education in England and high 
school education in this country. Only 
about 25 per cent of English children 
attend what are termed secondary 
schools, and these are very carefully 
selected, very largely on an intelligence 
basis. Therefore, including both sec- 
ondary and technical schools, only 35 
to 40 per cent of British children attend 
schools up to the age of 16 years, and 
less than 20 per cent up to the age of 
18. It is true to say that 75 per cent 
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of all boys of 14 to 17 are at work, and 
67 per cent of the girls of the same age. 
Since our secondary schools are all 
selective and the curriculum largely of a 
precollege character in an academic 
sense, there has not been such a marked 
change in the curriculum of the British 
secondary schools as an American might 
expect. 

In our secondary schools students 
usually take a five-year course and at the 
end of that period (about the age of 16) 
take an examination conducted by uni- 
versity examining boards, known as the 
School Leaving Examination. The com- 
pulsory subjects of this examination 
cover a wide range. Those who wish 
to proceed to the teachers’ colleges or 
the universities generally continue at the 
secondary school for another two years, 
at the end of which they take the Higher 
School Certificate Examination. This 
examination consists of a group of three 
subjects, such as mathematics, physics 
and chemistry. 

From my observations in Britain, the 
following were the main tendencies to- 
ward change during the war. Owing to 
the shortage of clerical workers there 
has been a large switch-over from aca- 
demic to commercial courses in the girls’ 
secondary schools and in the mixed 
schools. Largely owing to rationing, the 
Home Economics Section has become 
much more alive than formerly. His- 
tory courses have become much more 
realistic, there being more teaching of 
“modern history,” i. e. history including 
present day relationships, than formerly. 
Schools are submitting more and more 
their own syllabuses to the authorities 
responsible for conducting the School 
Leaving Certificate Examination. It is 
now possible to submit a syllabus on 
American history. 


As far as both boys and girls are con- 
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cerned, science and mathematics are 
studied by a greater number than for- 
merly. Male teachers who teach mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, etc., are re- 
served from military service from the 
age of 30 upwards, whilst others are 
taken into the forces up to the age of 
36. Consequently, those who stay at 
the secondary schools to the age of 18 
are concentrating more and more on 
mathematics and the sciences, especially 
as those who have qualified in these sub- 
jects are eligible for state bursaries at 
the universities. 


But the demands of the School Leav- 
ing Certificate and Higher School 
Leaving Certificate Examinations have 
changed very little. Though more are 
taking advantage of optional subjects 
such as typewriting and shorthand, it 
is still necessary to take a wide range 
of academic subjects in order to qualify. 
From figures that I recently saw, there 
has been hardly any decrease in the 
number of students who successfully 
passed the School Leaving and Higher 
School Certificate Examinations during 
the course of the war, and this despite 
disorganization caused by evacuation 
and other disruptions. due to the war. 
There has also been in the schools a great 
deal of extracurricular activity, but it 
has not been allowed to interfere with 
the school curriculum. 


Nearly 600 junior colleges have sud- 
denly found themselves in complete 
agreement with their times. Many 18 


and 19-year-old junior college boys and 
girls have direct and unexpected rela- 
tions to war industries, through voca- 
tional training. Others are able to com- 
plete two-year “terminal” courses and to 
graduate before being drafted.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 
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Weber College Mechanic Learner Program 
C. M. NILSSON 


F you have long ears, you are apt to 
hear fragments of blood-stirring 
stories that really happened. But if 
your ears are discretely short, just look 
around and you will know that hundreds 
of talented young men are performing 
an indispensable work and are far upon 
the way to happy vocational lives. But 
since you are not a military man, prob- 
ably you will not have a chance to 
use even your eyes upon the vast plant 
where the graduates of the Weber Col- 
lege-Hill Field mechanic learner courses 
put their skill to work in winning the 
war. 

Yet suppose that somehow you do 
convince the several policemen at the 
gate and the sentries along the way that 
you are a butterfly for harmlessness and 
have as much business being there as 
the commanding officer himself. Then 
there is a chance that you will get inside. 
Now you must go straight to the person 
you said you had business with. He, 
let us hope, has the authority and the 
physical endurance to trot you through 
the endless spaces of the hangar where 
the mechanics (or some of them) are at 
work, 

“See that P-38 yonder?” your guide 


says as he strides along. You glance in 


CLusterR Monroe Nusson is interested in 


writing and in the teaching of English al- 
though he can get technical about mechanics 
when he wants to, as the article published 
here proves. With a B.A. and M.A. from 
the University of Utah, he has done graduate 
work during summers at the University of 
Southern California, at the University of Colo- 
rado Writer’s School, and last summer at the 
workshop on terminal education at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. He is at 
present instructor in English at Weber Col- 
lege, Utah, where he has been a member of 
the staff for the past 10 years. 


the direction indicated, and there you 
observe a medium-sized plane badly 
banged up. Fifteen or 20 workers are 
making repairs. 

“When that cracked up,” your in- 
formant continues, “it broke into three 
pieces. Those fellows fixing it,” he 
adds, ‘“‘are from Weber. They’ll have it 
flying again next week.” On a bulletin 
board he points out this information. 
“All but one of the planes equipped here 
last month with torpedo carrying at- 
tachments took part in the naval battle 
at and acquitted themselves 
creditably.”’ 


So run the vital day-to-day labors of 
the 2,900 mechanics attached to the 
Ogden Air Depot, located at Hill Field, 
headquarters for the Spokane Air Depot 
and 24 sub-depots of Utah, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Oregon, Montana, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and South 
Dakota. And of these 2,900 mechanics, 
a year and a half ago (just to make the 
margin wide enough) 2,752 were young- 
sters in high school, were bell hops and 
Western Union lads, were newsboys on 
city streets and plowboys on the farm. 


Need for a Program 


The story of how this came to be is 
a kind of saga in terminal education. 
Prior to the construction of the Ogden 
Air Depot at Hill Field, President H. A. 
Dixon of Weber College had fully estab- 
lished terminal education at his college 
and had done a great deal in the field 
of mechanics. Therefore as the crisis 
developed, Colonel Morris Berman, 
commanding officer, turned naturally to 
the implement that, one might say, had 
been prepared for his hand. 
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Colonel Berman outlined the need for 
a program before the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce on December 30, 1940. At 
that time he estimated that there would 
be a maximum of 3, 400 civilians work- 
ing at the Field. (Actually there are 
now 4,500 civilians employed in all de- 
partments at Hill Field.) He said, “We 
are chiefly concerned with their oppor- 
tunity to obtain training.”’ Colonel Ber- 
man went on to urge the grave necessity 
of training particularly for mechanics. 
The army had a regular four-year pro- 
gram for training mechanics in the vari- 
ous crafts, but the government of the 
United States had already sensed that 
Adolph Hitler liked four-year programs 
—for his enemies. 


The urgency of the need for the me- 
chanic learner program is more fully 
understood, naturally, when one realizes 
what part Hill Field was designed to 
play in the military plans of this coun- 
try. The following article, released by 
the United Press on April 16, 1940, 
showed the extent of the need, written 
up some seven months before Colonel 
Berman laid his case before the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Hill Field at Ogden, Utah, will eventually 
be the hub of a vast inland defense scheme, 
Captain T. H. Messer, U. S. Army engineer 
corps, declared today. 

Spreading out a big map of the United 
States, Captain Messer showed how the army 
is laying out a chain of military airports well 
inland to safeguard against blitzkrieg tech- 
nique. 

Squadrons of bombing planes will be based 
at airdromes in Nevada, Utah, and Arizona 
as a solution to the modern technique of in- 
vasion in which air bases are blasted before 
their squadrons can get off the ground. 

With few exceptions no major air base of 
the army air corps will be exposed to potential 
raids by carrier-based air fleets, which might 
easily sweep over coastal airdromes, destroy- 
ing grounded planes, shops, barracks and vital 
communications. 

Instead they will be situated behind the 
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high Sierras or in the southwest desert so 
that necessary heavy fuel supplies would pre- 
clude effective bomb loads and ground ob- 
servers could warn of impending attacks. 


The hub of this defense scheme will be 
Hill Field, huge repair and maintenance cen- 
ter at Ogden, Utah. ... : A thousand mi'e: 
from the Pacific, behind the steepest mountain 
range in America, this vital base, army men 
believe, is safe from any attack which could 
cripple the air corps’ ability to repair and 
maintain itself in wartime. 

As Colonel Berman pointed out, it 
would be impossible to obtain mechanics 
for an undertaking of such magnitude 
from the existing labor supply. He 
suggested that he would like to meet 
with President Dixon at an early date 
to discuss a coordinated program by the 
Field and Weber College. The directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce therefore 
voted during the meeting to turn the 
problem of training mechanics over to 
President Dixon to work out with 
Colonel Berman. 


The Advisory Committec 


Keeping in mind the procedures of 
terminal education, President Dixon 
looked about for the personnel of an 
advisory committee. Dr. Robert Clarke, 
director of vocational education for 
Weber College, joined the group. The 
other men invited into the committee 
were Art Mortensen, president of the 
Utah Pacific Airways; F. H. Fridenstine 
and Dr. Frank K. Bartlett, representa- 
tives of private aviation; and Colonel 
Russel J. Minty of Hill Field. 

Mr. Mortensen had long been associ- 
ated with aviation. He started his 
career as an associate of Robert Hinck- 
ley, national figure in the C.A.A., and 
pioneered C.A.A. instruction in Utah. 
His company maintains mechanics and 
airplane repair facilities in Ogden. Mr. 
Fridenstine is chief mechanic for the 
American. Can Company. His knowl- 
edge of mechanics, his enthusiasm for 
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flying, and his experience with flying 
qualified him for the committee. Dr. 
Bartlett, eminent surgeon of Ogden, has 
for many years owned his own plane 
and had private aviation for his hobby. 


The committee was active in obtain- 
ing equipment, setting up courses, de- 
termining qualifications of trainees, and 
the like. It also maintained local en- 
thusiasm and exerted worth-while in- 
fluence in political quarters, thus cutting 
red tape and speeding up action. 

It was these men, then, who consti- 
tuted the Weber College Aircraft Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Selection of Mechanic Learners 


The Civil Service Commission se- 
lected the trainees. This agency adver- 
tised an examination and gave it to 
several thousand applicants. Those 
passing the test, which was on general 
mechanical aptitude, with a score of 70 
per cent or better were assigned to study 
one of 14 aircraft trades given at Weber 
College or some of the other training 
centers in the state. This procedure is 
the one still followed. 

After the trainee enrolls at Weber 
College, the Civil Service test is supple- 
mented by the work of the college test- 
ing bureau, under the direction of 
Ralph Jenson, who is also in charge of 
personnel adjustment. The college test- 
ing program is first for the purpose of 
furnishing information to determine if 
the learner has been properly assigned, 
and if he has not been properly assigned, 
to guide his transfer to a suitable craft. 
Secondly, the bureau’s data make the 
instructors acquainted with their stu- 
dents in the short time available, 


whereas otherwise no real familiarity 
might be achieved. 

In fact a good deal of both general 
and specific improvement is effected by 
the college because of the revelations 
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of the testing program. Approximately 
85 per cent of all mechanic learners vol- 
untarily come for psychological advice 
and/or interpretation of the contents of 
their personal data folders. Frequently, 
case conferences are held by the director 
of training, the personnel director, and 
the instructor-foreman, for standards of 
skill and efficiency must be met by all 
trainees. Otherwise they are promptly 
encouraged to get into a field of work 
where they can meet the standards of 
competition. 

The detailed program operates in this 
way. Upon the arrival of each learner, 
he is given a battery of psychological 
tests. These include (1) Pressey’s 
Classification and Verification tests of 
general mental ability, (2) the Chap- 
man-Cook test of speed of reading, (3) 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board test 
of mechanical aptitude as measured by 
spatial relations, and (4) the adult 
form of the California Test of Person- 
ality. Individual tests of manipulation 
in finger and tweezer dexterity are also 
given in cases needing special adjust- 
ment. The complete battery provides a 
profile pattern of each person’s capaci- 
ties, aptitudes, and personality traits. 

The learner also fills out a personal 
data blank which answers questions of 
(1) general identity, (2) health, (3) 
family background, (4) education, (5) 
vocational experience, and (6) social 
skills. A pamphlet entitled the Me- 
chanic Learner Orientation Sheet, dis- 
tributed at testing time, acquaints the 
trainee with the policies governing his 
employment-training. 

The successful trainee has a gratify- 
ing future open to him. In the first 
place, he is a member of the Civil Serv- 
ice. The government gives him assur- 
ance of steady employment, an ample 
wage, and a scale of promotions carry- 
ing accompanying wage increases. Here 
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is a list showing each position, the wage 
it receives, and the time which ordin- 
arily must be spent before promotion 
to that position. In practice at the pres- 
ent time, promotions occur much faster. 
Hill Field has in its employ mechanics 
whose stories read like the marvelous 
successes of Horatio Alger’s heroes. 


Min. 

Req. 

Position Wage Scale Exper. 

Mechanic learner. ................ $900 O yrs. 
Mechanic helper _................ $1500—1740 
Junior mechanic ................ $1860—2100 2 
Journeyman $2200—2500 4 
Senior mechanic $2400—2600 5 
Assistant foreman. ............. $2600—2800 6 
Foreman $2800—2900 6 
General foreman. ............... $2900—3500 7 
Shop superintendent ........... $3500—4100 7 
General superintendent .. $4600—5400 7 


Preparing Courses 


In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee and 
the usual practice of the terminal edu- 
cation division of the college, men 
trained in aircraft work were employed 
as instructors. Usually these men had 
had either leadman or foreman positions 
in the shops from which they were em- 
ployed. For example, for sheet metal 
work, instructors were secured from the 
Douglas Aircraft Company, and for 
engine work instructors were secured 
from the United Air Lines repair base in 
Cheyenne and from the Western Air 
Express Company. For other crafts the 
same type of instructor was employed. 

These men immediately set to work 
preparing lists of equipment which 
would be needed in the various shops, 
and arranging tentative course outlines, 
which were submitted to the Advisory 
Committee for approval. At once it 


became evident that in building courses 
of study, funds would be necessary. 
Therefore the officials of the college 
turned to the idea of utilizing the re- 
search allotment made by the Commis- 


sion on Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges to finance the making of 
these courses. However, George Sanders 
of the United States Office of Education 
was assigned, free of charge, to the Utah 


State Department of Vocational Educa- © 


tion. And so, without cost, an expert 
in course building whom the college had 
recommended was secured to work with 
the instructors in setting up their courses 
of study. These original courses have 
been under constant revision as the 
program has developed and as Hill Field 
has become more specialized in its 
requests. 


The terminal education undertaken 
in the several departments of mechanic 
learning were so new that no textbooks 
were available. They had to be written. 
Seven such textbooks (described on the 
fly leaves as unit courses) have been 
published by Weber College instructors. 
Laurie Bendio has written a unit course 
entitled Aircraft Welding. Orson John- 
son has written two entitled Aircraft 
Engine Overhaul, each on a different 
type of engine. Glenn Scott has written 
four unit courses entitled Aircraft Sheet 
Metal Riveting, Aircraft Sheet Metal 
Hand forming, Aircraft Sheet Metal Lay- 
out, and Aircraft Sheet Metal Assembly. 
This last unit course is in the process 
of completion. 


Mr. Sander’s part in the work has 
been in format and organization. The 
books are divided into three parts; 
namely, job sheets, operation sheets, and 
information sheets. This plan was one 
of Mr. Sander’s contributions. Since 
these matters are so much a part of 
editorial duty, Mr. Sanders collaborated 
closely in the editing. His background 
of experience elsewhere gave him a 
wealth of practical skill which he ap- 
plied in the work. The Utah State 
Board for Vocational Education at- 
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tended to publishing and to most phases 
of editing. The Board also counselled 
with the instructors on matters of 
presentation and teaching technique. 
Through the efforts of the Board, these 
books were adopted generally in the 
mechanic learner program. Now, in 
fact, they are used in other parts of the 
country. 

Another six of these courses have been 
completed by instructors outside of 
Weber College but within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board. These make a total 
of 12 completed courses. Some 18 
additional courses are in various stages 
of composition. 


The unit courses are compendious, 
well done jobs, beautifully put out, with 
numerous illustrations, and must not be 
confused with the mimeographed broch- 
ures one often meets. The number of 
pages ranges from 150 to 250. Since 
the unit courses are not complete courses 
of study, the instructors using them 
supply outlines and instruction sheets 
(daily lesson plans). For example, the 
course of study in aircraft sheet metal, 
known as Outline No. 8, carries these 
instructions inside the title page. 


This course of study for aircraft sheet 
metal workers will serve as a guide to in- 
structors of the Hill Field Mechanic Learner 
Program. 

It is a requirement that off-reservation train- 
ing schools conducting training for the Ogden 
Air Depot (Hill Field) teach this outlined 
course, which is divided into four divisions: 
(1) Basic Blueprint Reading Course for Air- 
craft Sheet Metal Workers, (2) Aircraft Sheet 
Metal Riveting, (3) Parts Fabrication (form- 
ing), and (4) Template Development. 


Securing Equipment 


The problem of equipment was the 
problem of money. But the funds were 
obtainable through the United States 
Office of Education and could be had 
under the National Defense Program. 
Here again the Advisory Committee had 
the influence to speed up the processes 


of government and make sure that the 
funds for the machinery came through. 


The grant included $120,000 for 
equipment and also money to pay for 
the instruction involved in carrying on 
the courses. So now Weber College 
shops are fitted with excellent machinery 
and other equipment for meeting the 
stringent requirements of an approved 
Civil Aeronautics Administration repair 
and mechanics school, and to meet the 
specialized needs of most of the Hill 
Field work. 


As an illustration of the type of equip- 
ment which was purchased with this 
money, Dr. Clarke has prepared the fol- 
lowing list of some of the larger items 
in the aircraft engine shop: 


Twenty-two aircraft engines representing 
the common engine types found in commerce 
and in the army, together with stands and 
important special overhaul tools; ten over- 
haul benches, two large metal cabinets for 
the stock room, one overhaul test bench for 
injection type carburetors, together with hand 
tools for Bendix and Stromberg carburetors; 
one magnaflux, one set of cleaning tanks, 
one sand blaster, together with the associated 
air equipment; one arbor press, one 14 inch 
South Bend lathe, one bench lathe, one 
Walker-Turner radial drill, one Cannedy-Otto 
drill press, one power hack saw, one portable 
engine test stand with universal mount, one 
accessory test bench, and complete sets of in- 
spection instruments such as micrometers, 
gauges, and face plates. 


The Training Program 


The program immediately formulated 
at the college was an attempt to stream- 
line the regular mechanics course of the 
army from four years to six months or 
a year or some intermediate period. 
When the Weber College course was 
shorter than six months, it was (and still 
is) continued at Hill Field. 


The program was cooperative in that 
the mechanic learners spent part of the 
six months of training time at Weber’ 
College and part of the training time at 
Hill Field. The original plan was to 
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spend six weeks at the college and six 
weeks at Hill Field, alternating back 
and forth for six months, but because 
of military restrictions, the actual prac- 
tice has in general come to be that the 
first period is spent at the college and the 
second period is spent at Hill Field. 
These adjustments demonstrate the 
plan’s flexibility. 

The plan was started at Weber Col- 
lege. However, after a short time the 
Utah State Department for Vocational 
Education, under direction of Howard 
Gunderson, took over the administration 
of the program and expanded it to other 
schools. Its chief duty has been to keep 
the four Utah schools together in a 
unified course of study. The state em- 
ploys a coordinator to assist in these 
matters. He does not go into classes 
but gets an organized view of the needs 
of the schools and gets them filled as 
required by enlisting the cooperation of 
Hill Field officials and other agencies. 


The army (Hill Field) also employs 
a coordinator to work between the de- 
pot and the state institutions. He 
comes into the shop and observes what 
is going on, gives suggestions, and makes 
a report which he sends to the depot 
and to the school. He spends approxi- 
mately two days per week at the schools 
in the program. Weber College con- 
siders this man’s work to be a most 
essential form of coordination, keeping 
as it does the Hill Field shops and the 
Weber College classes in close touch with 
each other. As was pointed out in con- 
nection with equipment and instructions, 
funds for the program are administered 
by the United States Department of 
Education under the national defense 
training program. 

From the start there have been 14 
crafts in the mechanic learner program. 
They are aircraft sheet metal work, 
aero repair, aircraft woodwork, aircraft 


electricity, aircraft engines, aircraft heat 
treating, aircraft hydraulics, aircraft in- 
struments, aircraft leather and canvas, 
aircraft machine shop, aircraft painting 
and doping, aircraft propellers, aircraft 
welding and aircraft radio. 


The program at Weber College has 
grown up to the present into 15 classes. 
Five classes are devoted to aircraft 
engine mechanics, four are devoted to 
aircraft sheet metal, three are devoted 
to aircraft machine shop, one to aircraft 
leather and canvas, one to aircraft 
painting, and one to aircraft welding. 
Aircraft engine mechanics runs three 
months, aircraft sheet metal runs two 
months, aircraft machine shop runs 
three months, aircraft painting runs two 
months, and aircraft leather and canvas 
and aircraft welding each run six weeks. 


Enrollment in each class is 16 stu- 
dents, that being the number that can 
be handled with the greatest efficiency. 
The cumulative number of those taking 
the classes up until October 1, 1942, is 
1,205. From all schools, the mechanic 
learners, the mechanic helpers, junior 
mechanics, and senior mechanics at Hill 
Field who have graduated from me- 
chanic learner classes number 2,752. 


In the engineering department itself, 
population has stabilized at around 2,400 
for the last few months. Weber College 
and other local schools in the mechanic 
learner program are maintaining the 
2,752 graduates of the mechanic learner 
classes stationed at the Field at that 
figure. The total supply of learners 
provided by these institutions is ap- 
proximately 312 per month. The loss 
of 300 a month from Hill Field is ac- 
counted for largely by the transfer of 
mechanics to the sub-depots, by the re- 
quirements of such government plants 
as the Small Arms Plant at Salt Lake 
City, and by the enlistment and drafting 
of mechanics as they come within the 
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age limit. There are no civilian me- 
chanics with the active air arm. They 
must be supplied from drafted and en- 
listed men. 

Though the cumulative enrollment 
listed above shows that the college is 
doing its part for Hill Field, obviously 
one school could not supply the air arm 
located in the Ogden Air Depot control 
area with sufficient mechanics. Nor 
could one state. But like the unfolding 
courses of study, the number of institu- 
tions and states in the mechanic learner 
program has evolved into an organiza- 
tion ever more and more impressive. 
And so now the program is as extensive 
as the inland defense area which the 
Ogden Air Depot and its sub-depots 
stand guard over. 


But this great program started first 
at Weber College, enlarged to Utah, 
then was expanded to include Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
and the rest. In other words, what be- 
gan aS a pioneering experiment in ter- 
minal education at one school has now 
become a highly developed program 
throughout much of the West. 


Evaluation of the Program 


Tests and other statistical criteria for 
evaluating the program were, like texts, 
non-existent. Therefore, the statistical 
method of checking mechanic learner 
results is still in its early infancy and 
cannot be expected to meet the rigid 
requirements met by the mature rating 
and testing programs found in the 
older fields of education. But whereas 
some of the older fields are said to be 
somewhat behind practice, the mechanic 
learner program is, as Dr. Clarke says, 
not 30 minutes behind Hill Field. This 
truth is demonstrated by nearly every- 
thing that has been recounted in this 
paper: texts, outlines, instructors, co- 
ordinators, and all the rest. Already the 


Ogden Air Depot control area has con- 
tributed much to certain successes in the 
Pacific. 


Instructor and foreman ratings, the 
first at Weber College and the second 
at Hill Field, are made on two original 
forms, the first a periodical rating used 
once a month or oftener and the second 
a summary of the first ratings. Thus 
the second shows progression or retro- 
gression from rating to rating. Ten 
qualities are graded from the instructor’s 
viewpoint of the student in units of 
from one to ten, ten being the high 
achievement. The qualities are aptitude 
for learning, speed and coordination, 
workmanship, working relations, re- 
sponsibility, interest, and personal fit- 
ness for the occupation. When the fore- 
man at Hill Field completes his check, 
it can be compared with the estimate 
made by the instructor on the same 
form. 


Hill Field has a series of tests which 
are not available for a detailed descrip- 
tion. William Dewey, civilian director 
of training at the depot, explains, how- 
ever, that the accomplishment of each 
instructor in terms of student work is 
given a grade and returned to the par- 
ticular school employing that instructor 
so that the instructor will have a knowl- 
edge of the attainments of his students. 
First, there are “paper and pencil” tests 
showing the student’s mastery of theory. 
Then there are performance (shop) 
tests. In riveting, for example, this 
test is performed upon an aluminum 
plate. The student must bore a series of 
holes and rivet them with a series of 
different types of riveting. Time re- 
quired, quality of riveting, and spacing 
of rivets are the criteria. 

This testing program is perhaps the 
outstanding feature of the instructional 
development, because it makes possible 
a continuous revision of the methods 
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and contents of instruction. So far 
Weber College has rated well on Hill 
Field tests, Mr. Dewey says. The basis 
for his statement is in the main com- 
parative. 


To complete the evaluation, one must 
declare that a new chapter in terminal 
education is being written. And what 
a chapter it is! But it is not finished 
and probably will not be finished even 
when the war is finished. Still it has 
reached a high point. Lately Hill Field 
in cooperation with the schools has com- 
piled Bulletin No. 4, listing the material 
to be taught in each mechanic learner 
course. The Field now knows the pres- 
ent skills that it must have. And the 
schools know. This is system, coopera- 
tion, progress. And so are the many 
other virtues recounted here, to which 
Bulletin No. 4 is a modest kind of climax 
which it takes an educator to appreciate. 
For the rest, the government is receiv- 
ing the mechanic helpers Colonel Ber- 
man called for. Now the Ogden Air 
Depot is calling for more and still more. 
Next year it must have 6,000 at Hill 
Field. Next year it must have 17,000 
in the Ogden Air Depot control area. 
Women have come into the program. 
They will help to make the quotas pos- 
sible. And soldiers are next, for the 
government is asking the schools to train 
them too as mechanic learners. 


General Educational Values 


While the main emphasis of the Hill 
Field program is on mechanical skills. 
there are many phases of general educa- 
tion involved in the instruction. For 
one thing, each learner is given an 
orientation course of at least five hours’ 
length. This includes instruction on 
how to get along with the other workers, 
on regulations with which he is expected 
to comply, and finally on the importance 
of his work to his country. 


In the second place, the learner is 
given a course in safety. This includes 
the development of proper attitudes re- 
garding his responsibility for the safety 
of himself and others. He is given in- 
struction in first aid and in safety rules 
and regulations. Instruction is also 
given concerning the importance of rec- 
reation and proper exercise. 


In the third place, in many courses 
some development is given in mathemat- 
ical fields, and in the writing of reports 
and similar compositions proper English 
forms and usage are applied. In fact, 
in all the learner’s work a sincere at- 
tempt is made to develop an attitude of 
pride in his work and a feeling that he 
is doing important work for society and 
his country. He is working for more 
than his wage of $100 a month. 


The Future 


Graduates of mechanic learner courses 
are getting into an industry which is 
just beginning. Weber College and the 
other schools engaged in the terminal 
work of educating thousands of me- 
chanics are looking beyond today to 
wonders of which the world has hardly 
yet begun to dream. When the war is 
over, which will not be tomorrow ap- 
parently, Hill Field and its sub-depots 
will remain. And undoubtedly the 
world itself will be mechanized as it has 
never been before. Up to now, the ma- 
chine age has been merely an intermedi- 
ate stage between the horse and buggy 
days. Hereafter the world will have its 
railroads of the sky, its myriad pleasure 
planes, and infinite mechanical devices 
of other kinds, newly thought of and 
newly perfected. The -skills the me- 
chanic learner is now acquiring through 
his training and employment will fit 
him for a fortunate place in this new 
life humanity is fashioning for the world 
of the future. 
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A Democratic Procedure in Teaching English 
F. M. MANNING 


i an instructor is seeking an easy 
way of teaching first semester college 
English, this article will be of no help; 
but if he is searching for an interesting 
way of accomplishing his purpose the 
required effort will pay large dividends 
in satisfaction at least. I shall discuss 
a typical semiprofessional' English 
course. 

No standardized course would ever fit 
the varying needs of these young people. 
In Los Angeles we get students repre- 
senting a cross section of all sorts of 
schools from every part of this great 
country. Some have been the victims 
of Progressive Education and don’t 
know a noun from a verb; others well 
grounded in fundamentals are taking 
the course because it is necessary for 
their particular curriculum. A sprink- 
ling of students come from high schools 
whose only requisite for graduation is a 
four-year enrollment regardless of schol- 
arship. At any rate we find here not 
only the disasters of many fads of teach- 
ing but also the fruits of painstaking 
labor. We take them as they come and 
do the best we can for each individual. 

While trying to make this semi- 
professional English course I am dis- 


FLORENCE M. MANNING writes that her 
teaching of English was “precipitated by a 
combination of circumstances that had noth- 
ing to do with training in the field.” In 
spite of an A. B. in social science and M. A. 
in business administration, she is now in- 
structor in English at Los Angeles City College 
because, upon her return to her duties there 
after a long leave to recuperate from an 
attack of infantile paralysis, the college needed 
English teachers, not social science or business 
instructors. As intensely as she struggled to 
overcome the handicaps of her dread afflic- 
tion, she then struggled to make a success 
of her new teaching field. The above article 
attests her success. 


cussing, interesting, practical, and 
stimulating, we emphasize the simple 
lucid idiom as applied to modern thought 
and expression through the medium of 
precision in the use of words. The prob- 
lem is not always simple, for many of 
our students work their way through 
college. The overambitious one, in 
addition to taking a full course, may 
also have an all-night job and appear 
in class bleary-eyed from lack of sleep. 
Needless to say his time for reading is 
limited.” 
Democratic Procedure at Work 


During the first week of the semester 
a student is appointed secretary and 
treasurer of the class who collects $1.50 
from each member. He deposits this 
money under the class name at the 
auditor’s office. Part of these funds 
buy, at special class-room rates, The 
Atlantic Monthly for four months; the 
remainder buys books of nonfiction for 
the classroom library dealing with a 
large variety of subjects covering the 
diversified interests of the students. 
These books open up entirely new vistas 
to many as illustrated by the following 
selections: 


ADVENTURE: 


Alone, Richard Byrd 
Behind God’s Back, Negley Farson 


1At Los Angeles City College a semiprofes- 
sional course is designed for two groups: a. 
for transfer students (i. e., those who for 
some reason must make up certain deficien- 
cies before they can take certificate work 
leading toward an academic degree such as 
an A. B.); b. for students who are taking 
terminal courses such as stenography, engi- 
neering, art, drama, dental assistants. For 
students who have recommended grades and 
who have taken the proper course in high 
school, we have certificate courses that lead 
to a higher degree in any first class uni- 
versity. 

2Poor counselling do I hear you murmur? 
We advise strongly against this procedure. 
but many must learn the limitation of their 
power by experience only. 
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Burma Road, Nicol Smith 

California Gold, Jackson and Suydam 

In Search of Soviet Gold, Littlepage & Bess 

Wortp AFFAIRS: 

That Day Alone, Pierre von Paassen 

J’Accuse, E. A. Simon 

1,000 Must Fall, Hans Habe 

Out of the Night, Jan Valtin 

The Danube, Emil Lengyel 

Two Way Passage, Louis Adamic 

Strictly Personal, Somerset Maugham 

BIOGRAPHY: 

A Goodly Friendship, Mary Ellen Chase 

Madame Curie, Eve Curie 

Trelawney, Margaret Armstrong 

Winston Churchill, René Kraus 

The Summing Up, Somerset Maugham 

NATURE AND SCIENCE: 

Animal Treasure, Ivan Sanderson 

The Air and Its Mysteries, C. M. Botley 

Doctors Anonymous, W. M. German 

Audobon’s America, and Flowering Earth, 
D. C. Peatie 

Giant Glass of Palomar, David O. Woodbury 

The World Was My Garden, David Fairchild 

The Doctors Mayo, Helen Clapsattle 

Humor: 

A Smattering of Ignorance, Oscar Levant 

Exit Laughing, Irving Cobb 

Mr. and Mrs. Cugat, Rorick 

Too Much College, Stephen Leacock 

With Love and Irony, Lin Yutang 

TRAVEL: 

Behind the Rising Sun, Jas. R. Young 

Born in Paradise, Armine von Tempeski 

Donkey Inside, Ludwig Bemelmaus 

Green Worlds, Maurice Hindus 

Inside Latin America, John Gunther 

Wind, Sand, and Stars, A. De Saint Exupéry 


The foregoing is only a suggestive 
sketch of the nature of the books that 
are available. A carefully selected col- 
lection of books in the college library 
augments this list. Not all of these books 
are masterpieces of English, nor are they 
all marked by great profundity of 
thought; but without exception they 
are interesting. The students do read 
them voraciously after the instructor 
has discussed the books and read them 
a few excerpts. Some of these young 
folks say that they have never before 
read a book of nonfiction with the excep- 
tion of text books. In the beginning they 
are chary, but once reading interest is 
stimulated it is not difficult to lead them 


on. Give them the taste for reading, and 
the desire will cling. 


Every two weeks the class writes a 
review on one of the books available in 


the classroom library. A member who 


volunteers to act as class librarian dis- 
penses these books at the beginning of 
the period. He charges them out to his 
classmates and reserves the holds on the 
more popular books in the order in 
which they come in. The instructor 
helps the student choose wisely some- 
thing in line with his interest while the 
librarian checks them in and out. The 
best book reports are read aloud by the 
writer. The instructor checks each re- 
view indicating its strong and weak 
points; the student makes his correc- 
tions at the back of the blue book which 
is then returned to the desk and filed 
away in the instructor’s office until to- 
ward the end of the term. The correc- 
tions pave the way for a thorough-going 
review of grammatical principles. To- 
ward the end of the semester the blue 
books and précis are returned to the 
student. From this mass of material he 
has an opportunity to demonstrate his 
ability in organizing a term paper on the 
reading he has done for the semester. He 
may choose any phase of the reading that 
has interested him most and must then 
develop his thesis to the best of his 
ability. 

Students are enthusiastic about the 
new horizons revealed to them; they 
discover for the first time, perhaps, how 
interesting nonfiction can be. When the 
instructor finds a student’s appreciative, 
sympathetic understanding of an au- 
thor’s book expressed by. one of very 
meager intelligence (as rated by pscho- 
logical tests), it is heartening to know 
that the meek and lowly can benefit by 
the course as well as the gifted and 
trained. 
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Use of Magazines 


The student opens his new Atlantic 
with curiosity and pleasure. From read- 
ing these selections written in impec- 
cable English, he studies not only the 
diction, construction and style of the 
language at its best, but he also derives 
many lessons on the virtues and pit- 
falls of our democratic institutions as 
revealed in the content of the timely 
articles. From this variety of essays 
in the Atlantic, the student discovers 
living examples in the art of writing and 
in the advantageous use of the tools of 
his mother tongue. Next he tries the 
rules of the game in working out sum- 
maries of the essays he has read. Sev- 
eral précis are required each week. 
These, too, are eventually filed in the 
instructor’s office for future use. 

On the same day that the précis are 
due not more than five students give 
three-minute talks on some article they 
have read. A different chairman is ap- 
pointed each week who presides in par- 
liamentary form over this part of the 
meeting. A secretary takes notes and 
writes up the minutes of the meeting 
according to Roberts Rules. The opin- 
ions expressed often blaze forth good- 
naturedly in youthful fury. The chair- 
man asks for comments on the talk and 
the battle is on. Before the discussions 
begin the students procure a three-by- 
five card for each speaker whose name 
and subject appear on the board. Each 
member of the class jots down remarks 
about the speaker on this card indicat- 
ing his own reaction to the manner in 
which his classmate handled the as- 
signed task. This criticism covers prep- 
aration, interest, delivery, mannerisms 
and faulty English. At the end of the 
class each speaker receives as many 
cards as there are members in the class, 
(either signed or not, as the commen- 
tator chooses) plus the one that the 


instructor hands him; eagerly he scans 
the comments. 
Diction 

Thought, training and circumstance 
determine the language we speak re- 
flecting the culture we possess—degrad- 
ing or exalting it. A few minutes’ drill 
on the pronunciation, derivation and 
current meaning of misused words aids 
in vocabulary building. Crisp articula- 
tion provides charm of speech. To ac- 
complish this the class _ practices 
“denting the dentals, lipping the labials 
and exploding the P’s and B’s.” An 
instructor who is a word enthusiast 
himself can easily arouse the interest 
and stimulate the desire for the correct 
use of simple speech. He can point out 
that words are the garb of living thought 
whose color scheme may be varied ac- 
cording to circumstance. The student 
will be quick to see that just as we 
have dress for formal and informal 
occasions, so do we have formal and 
informal speech; that a colloquial style 
is as fitting under the proper circum- 
stances as comfortable bedroom slippers 
and negligee are in their place. 


The inaccurate use of words can be 
more easily overcome if the instructor 
will make fun out of the situation as it 
arises or will point out a legitimate 
use of such extravagant diction, i.e. 
as a device of the humorist or comedian. 
To illustrate, read short citations; for 
instance, take Alice in Wonderland. 

“T only took the regular course.” 

“What was that?” said Alice. 

“Reeling and writhing to begin with . 
then the different branches of arithmetic, Am- 
bition, Distraction, Uglification and Derision.” 

A sensitive ear for words is akin to 
a good ear for music. The listener gets 
the same earache from discords in lit- 
erary sharps and flats that he gets from 
music that is written in violation of 
harmonic principles. 
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It is fun to teach this course. The 
students participate in every democratic 
procedure available. The books and 
magazines are financed and sometimes 
chosen by them; the chairman, secre- 
tary and librarian come from their 
ranks. In fact the class is run by 
them—they think, which reminds me 
of an old story. In the early days 
of the suffrage movement a woman was 
an ardent adherent of women’s rights. 
Her husband did not see eye to eye 
with her on the subject and was given to 
derogatory remarks about the whole 
idea. At a home meeting of his club, 
while discussing the subject he clinched 
his arguments with these words: 

“Woman’s place is in the home. I am the 
head of my house, etc.” When he had fin- 
ished, the wife rose quietly and remarked: 

“What John has said is true. He is the 

head of our home. But I am the neck, and 
whichever way the neck turns, the head must 
go.” 
So perhaps in this class the instructor 
is the neck, but who would have it other- 
wise? Regardless of the caliber of stu- 
dents, this I know: that the study and 
teaching of English can be made fas- 
cinatingly interesting if the instructor 
wants to make it so. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AID 


A report from California states that 
a different method of computing average 
daily attendance in junior colleges is 
desired because the junior colleges are 
required to extend their school terms 
beyond the sessions of the other divi- 
sions of the school system. Until some 
different method of computation is made, 
practically all of the additional costs 
for such extended terms must be borne 
by the local school districts. As the 
junior college is an integral part of the 
state school system, this does not seem 
te be fair. It is hoped that the legis- 
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lature will be willing to make the de- 
sired change. 


NEA OFFICER 


Miss Mildred Howard of San Mateo 
Junior College, California, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


NEW LONDON AWARDS A.A. 


Authority to grant the degree of 
Associate in Arts has been given to New 
London Junior College, Connecticut, by 
the state board of education. The first 
cegrees will be awarded to the class 
graduating in the spring of 1943. New 
London Junior College is the 17th junior 
college in New England to acquire the 
degree-granting privilege. 


50th ANNIVERSARY 


The Chamberlayne School and Junior 
College in Boston is observing its 50th 
anniversary this year. Chamberlayne 
was founded in 1892 and its junior col- 
lege division established in 1932. 


ENROLLMENT AT VICTORIA 


Enrollment for the current scholastic 
year at Victoria Junior College, Texas, 
is the largest in the history of the insti- 
tution with 372 students attending de- 
spite war conditions. 


FAIRBURY DEANSHIP 


Harley F. Glidden, last year dean of 
Fairbury Junior College, Nebraska, has 
resigned to accept a position at the 
Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley. His place has been filled by 
the appointment of W. S. Dodd. 
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A Functional Marriage Course 
HENRY BOWMAN 


QO" of the first and most important 
requisites in the process of plan- 
ning and executing a marriage course 


is to take literally and seriously a 


simple, universally known fact, a fact 
which seems to have escaped the rec- 
ognition of a large number of edu- 
caters: Most young people eventually 
marry. If this be true, it is reason- 
able to suppose that certain areas 
in the curriculum may be oriented 
toward actual preparation for marriage. 
Many curricula are organized for cel- 
ibates. And many “marriage courses” 
carefully avoid anything “tainted” with 
the personal or the functional. A coed 
in a well-known college was asked 
recently what the marriage course she 
was taking was like. “Well,” she said, 
“it started in January; it is now April; 
and we have finally reached the In- 
dustrial Revolution.”” A spinster “mar- 
riage teacher’ in another school is 
quoted as saying that she carefully 
avoided any materials that the students 
might get mixed up with their personal 
problems. 

When students desire vocational train- 


Henry Bowman is head of the Division of 
Home and Family Living at Stephens Col- 
lege, Missouri, having taught at Stephens 
since 1931. Dr. Bowman’s unusual success 
with Stephens’ marriage course led him to 
write his popular textbook, Marriage for 
Moderns, which McGraw-Hill published last 
spring. As a member of the Committee on 
Family Life of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Dr. Bowman contributes the 
second in the committee’s series of articles for 
the Journal. He is also a member of the Board 
of Directors and chairman of the Committee 
on College Courses in Marriage Education of 
the National Conference on Family Relations, 
and regional consultant of the American Insti- 
tute of Family Relations. He holds a Ph.D. 
in sociology from Yale University. 


ing, we give them training that is de- 
signed to help them in actual work 
situations. We do not assume that their 
needs will be met by a discussion of 
economic theory or of the Russian Rev- 
olution. We assume that students may 
learn much hygiene without studying 
the history of medicine or the laws 
governing medical malpractice. Stu- 
dents may learn many of the prerequi- 
sites of intelligent citizenship without 
knowing the role of women in the League 


_ of the Iroquois or the process by which 


a man in ancient Greece rose to public © 
office. Similarly, college students may 
learn much in the way of preparation 
for marriage without understanding a 
Hottentot’s relation to his mother-in- 
law or the status of women in early 
Egypt. 

Perhaps this is putting the problem 
too bluntly. It is, of course, somewhat 
exaggerated. But the fact remains that 
students tend to take the terms “mar- 
riage course” and “education for mar- 
riage” literally, while many instructors 
have a tendency to go on in a well 
beaten, traditional, academic track. The 
result is a confusion which must be 
resolved before we can have widespread, 
fully adequate education for marriage. 
In short, the commonly accepted, socio- 
logical family course and the functional 
marriage course are not the same. They 
do not have the same objectives. They 
do not compete or conflict. There is a 
place in the curriculum for both. An 
attempted combination makes for di- 
lution and confusion, and often for the 
complete missing of the objective toward 
which a marriage course might con- 
ceivably be directed. There is nothing 
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intrinsically wrong with the commonly 
accepted family-course material. The 
question is: Where is the place for it 
in the curriculum? Is the place for it the 
course to which students look for func- 
tional materials? 


One of the underlying reasons for 
the present confusion is the relative 
youth of marriage courses. They, like 
others before them, are gradually find- 
ing their place. As psychology entered 
the curriculum via the philosophy de- 
partment in many a college and as soci- 
ology often had its origin in political 
economy, so marriage education is in 
many schools entering the curriculum 
through the gradual metamorphosis of 
the family course. 

Another underlying reason for the 
confusion is the fact that there are two 
possible points of departure in the 
development of the broad area which 
includes both marriage and the family. 
An instructor may start with the field of 
knowledge in this area, organize it in 
logical fashion, and then say in effect 
to students, ‘Here is what we know. 
Whoever is interested may come and get 
it.” If some of the material meets stu- 
dent needs, well and good. If much 
of it does not, that is unfortunate for 
it is, after all, accepted knowledge. 

On the other hand, an instructor may 
use student needs and interests rather 
than subject matter as his point of de- 
parture. In so far as he and his students 
can discover their needs and interests 
he attempts to present materials and 
plan experiences which will aid in meet- 
ing them. When we attempt to discover 
student needs, we find that there are two 
general types: those of which students 
are aware and those of which they 
should be made aware or which may be 
met without awareness on the student’s 
part. There are no refined techniques 
as yet for making this discovery of needs 
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fully scientific and completely accurate. 
Nevertheless, it is not difficult to make a 
list; and this list may be used as the 
rough skeleton of the marriage course. 
Since marriage education is still in its 
infancy and this paper makes no pre- 
tense at having the final word on the 
matter, we may safely suggest this tech- 
nique as one to be employed by the 
person interested in organizing such a 
course. 

What do we find when we make a 
quick, rough inventory of interests and 
felt needs of junior college students? 


1. Students are interested in members 
of the opposite sex and desire their 
companionship. They are not always 
sure of means for becoming acquainted, 
why they are interested in each other, 
what the standards for their behavior 
should be, how they can make optimum 
adjustments to the differences between 
them. 

2. Most students want someday to 
marry; but many are not fully cogni- 
zant of all that marriage may involve. 
They want to know how they may 
marry wisely and what personal equip- 
ment they will need. 

3. They are also aware that circum- 
stances or lack of interest may result 
in permanent singleness for some. They 
wonder whether a single person may live 
happily and how this may be achieved. 

4. They are keenly aware of the nec- 
essity and importance of making a satis- 
factory choice of mate. Many are in 
the throes of the process and are face 
to face with the problems involved. 
Falling both into and out of love or 
infatuation is prominent in the con- 
sciousness of many, and either tends 
to prove a trying experience. Many are 
aware of the ease with which infatua- 
tion may be confused with love and they 
want criteria for distinguishing between 
them. 
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5. Most students are biologically 
ready for mating but socially not ready 
for marriage. The result is confu- 
sion, stress and strain, wonderment 
about the best age for marriage, dis- 
comfort caused by the necessary post- 
ponement. 


6. With the increased freedom be- 
tween the sexes and the paucity of clear- 
cut social definition, young people are 
aware of the tug of war between their 
natural impulses and their desire to set 
satisfactory standards of behavior which 
will contribute to rather than detract 
from their success in marriage. Petting 
is a potential problem on every date and 
and petting may set the stage for pre- 
marital sexual relations. Students want 
acceptable criteria upon which to base 
their judgments. 


7. Many realize that background, 
either of oneself or of one’s possible 
spouse, may affect marital success. They 
wonder how and to what extent it does 
so and what can be done about it. Many 
also have what they consider to be 
“problem parents” and they want to 
know how satisfactory adjustments to 
them can be worked out. 


8. Fears of all types are more com- 
mon than many older persons realize— 
fears of sex, of marriage, of the opposite 
sex, of one’s own ability to measure up, 
of groups, of failure, of numerous other 
things, some specific, some vague and 
generalized. Frequently such fears are 
expressed only after a long period of 
rapport-building between student and 
instructor. But they can plague a stu- 
dent so consistently and so poignantly 
that his social adjustment is rendered 
precarious, his academic work suffers, 
and his future marital success is jeo- 
pardized. 


9. Many students are aware of a 
need for learning better how to get 
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along with other people both before and 
in marriage. 

10. They are inevitably affected by 
America’s preoccupation with sex, and 
yet their lack of adequate information 
and of intelligent attitudes is often pa- 
thetically apparent. The result is con- 
fusion and sometimes tragedy. They 
want to know what part sex actually 
plays in marriage and what they can do 
about sexual adjustment. 

11. They know that children are born 
but an almost unbelievable number are 
not at all sure just how. Questions 
about reproduction are legion. Students 
are also sure that having children must 
somehow affect a couple’s marriage, 
and they want to know how to make 
the best adjustment. 

12. They are interested in the role 
of heredity but they are confused by 
lack of scientific information and an 
acceptance of time-worn half truths. 

13. They know that money is impor- 
tant in the setting up of a home but 
many do not know how important it is 
or how to use their incomes most satis- 
factorily. 

14. Both sexes understand that the 
wife has an important economic role 
in marriage but there is considerable 
wondering as to whether a wife can find 
the satisfactions she needs in her purely 
domestic role or whether she needs some 
wage-earning occupation. 

15. That woman’s place in the world 
is not what it used to be is common 
knowledge. But the means by which 
both men and women can best adjust 
to this change of status is not so com- 
monly understood. 

16. Students are keenly aware of the 
effects of the war on both premarital and 
marital adjustments. Their questioning 
in this connection is surpassed only by 
their fundamental desire to do what is 
best. 
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17. Many students are more religious 
than they appear outwardly. They want 
to know what part religion plays in 
marriage and how religion may be used 
as a resource for increasing marital 
success. 

18. Because of the publicity given 
divorce, students are interested in it. 
But their thinking upon it and upon the 
relation of divorce to the present marital 
situation is colored more by the popular 
attitude toward divorce than by the 
actual facts concerning divorce. 

Now add to the above list some of the 
needs and interests of which an in- 
structor may make his students aware. 
For example: 


1. Social factors affecting marital success 
or failure. 

2. Contribution of community resources to 
marital success. 

3. Contribution of marriage and the fam- 
ily to the community. 

4. Importance of the premarital medical 
examination. 

5. Findings of research specialists. 

6. Intricacies of the law as they affect the 
individual. 

7. Changing roles of husband and wife and 
what these imply in the way of adjustment 
and preparation. 

8. Importance of the use of leisure time. 

9. What both sexes may do better to ad- 
just to modern conditions. 

These lists are not exhaustive. But 
they may serve as a point of departure. 
The individual instructor may add other 
interests and needs in accordance with 
his own personality and point of view 
and the circumstances and understand- 
ing of his students. When we make a list 
of topics and sub-topics, discussion of 
which is directed toward the meeting 
of the above needs and interests, we 
have a rough outline of a functional 
marriage course suitable for junior col- 
lege students. It will be oriented to- 
ward student problems and the problems 
they will face in marriage. It will em- 
phasize the normal rather than the 


pathological and unusual. It will be 
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terminal in nature and will require no 
prerequisites. It will cut across other 
course lines but that is inevitable; and, 
when we stop to realize how few courses 
directly applicable to marriage prep- 
aration most students have time to 
take, it is justifiable. 

Following, then, is an outline of topics 
for a functional marriage course. 


1. Differences between men and 
women. 

a. What the differences are. 

b. How they are produced; physio- 
logical processes; experience. 

c. The importance of adjusting to 
them; types of such adjustment. 

d. The social ramifications of these 
differences; woman’s changing 
status; the double standard; 
how both sexes may improve 
social adjustment. 

2. The reasons for marriage. 

a. Why people marry. 

b. How the reasons are changing 
as social conditions change and 
how this affects the individual. 

c. The normalcy of marriage. 

d. The role of love in our ideology; 
intelligent adjustment to “falling 
in love.” 


3. The permanently unmarried. 
a. Why some people remain single. 
b. Problems to be faced. 
c. Singleness as an adjustment to 
life. 
4. Marriage versus life-long career. 
a. Facts regarding women’s wage 
earning. 
b. Arguments for and against a 
wife’s wage earning. 
c. Problems to be faced and adjust- 
ments to be made. 


5. When to marry. 
a. What is meant by “age.” 
b. What it means to become ma- 
ture and the role of maturity in 
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premarital and marital adjust- 
ment. 

Problems of early marriage. 

. Child marriage. 

. Problems of postponed marriage. 
. Problems of college marriage. 

. Marriage in wartime. 

. The law; legal restrictions. 


. Choosing a mate. 


. Qualities desirable in a husband, 
in a wife, in a date. 

b. Research findings. 

c. Role of physical attraction. 

d. Role of heredity. 

e. Why people make poor choices. 

f. Why choice is difficult today; 
how to adjust to modern condi- 
tions. 

g. Mixed marriage: difference as to 

age, nationality, race, economic 

status, family background, edu- 

cation, intelligence, previous 

marital status, or religion. 


. Courtship. 


a. What courtship is and the prob- 
lems involved. 

b. Getting acquainted with the 
opposite sex. 

c. Petting. 

d. Premarital sexual experience; re- 
lation to marital success. 


. Engagement. 


a. How long; how intimate; rings; 
pins. 
b. Broken engagements. 


. Wedding and honeymoon. 


a. What they are and mean; prob- 
lems involved. 

b. Interest of church and state in 
the wedding. 

c. Secret marriage. 

Personality adjustment in marriage. 

a. Facts and principles involved in 
getting along with people. 

b. Meaning and normalcy of con- 
flict in marriage. 
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c. Criteria of marital success. 

d. Social factors influencing success 
or failure in marriage. 

e. Contribution of community re- 
sources. 

f. Individual characteristics affect- 

ing success or failure. 

. Research findings. 

. Sex in marriage. 

Influence of the war. 

Sources of information; role of 

counseling. 

11. Money and its role in marriage. 
12. The use of leisure time. 
13. Reproduction. 
a. Facts of reproduction and child- 
birth. 
b. Affect of pregnancy and child- 
birth on couple’s adjustment. 
c. Childlessness and family plan- 
ning. 
d. Adoption. 
14. Divorce. 
a. Facts concerning divorce and 
other forms of breakdown. 
b. Attitudes toward divorce. 
c. Suggested remedies. 

No plan of marriage education may 
be considered fully adequate if it de- 
pends entirely upon classroom instruc- 
tion, even though that instruction be 
functional and individualized, and even 
though we take into consideration the 
contribution of other parts of the cur- 
riculum. In order to be prepared for 
marriage young people need not only a 
core of useful information and a set of 
satisfactory attitudes engendered by 
reading and discussion. Each individual 
should also have opportunity to take at 
least the initial steps toward the solu- 
tion of personal problems. This sug- 
gests counseling facilities, which may 
not be considered part of a marriage 
course but may certainly be considered 
part of an adequate program of prepara- 
tion for marriage. 
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Wartime Activities 


GRAND RAPIDS WAR PROGRAM 


Grand Rapids Junior College, Michi- 
gan, is presenting this fall the most 
comprehensive program of pre-profes- 
sional, terminal, and war courses offered 
by the college in the quarter century it 
has been serving the community. Spec- 
ial emphasis is being placed on college 
training for branches of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. Government ap- 
proval has been given the programs of 
study. Among courses approved for 
students preparing in the enlisted re- 
serve programs are aircraft drafting, 
engineering materials, first aid, map in- 
terpretation, navigation, and radio. 

An intensive series of courses in civ- 
ilian pilot training is also offered. The 
elementary course continues eight weeks 
and requires the student’s full time, 
during which room, board and transpor- 
tation will be furnished. The student 
will receive 240 hours of ground instruc- 
tion and 35 hours of flight instruction. 
The ground subjects consist of physics, 
mathematics, civil air regulations, gen- 
eral service and operation of aircraft, 
navigation, meteorology, aircraft identi- 
fication, radio code and military science, 
drill and exercise. After completion of 
the elementary course, the student may 
continue in advanced civilian pilot train- 
ing courses leading to instructor’s or 
transport pilot’s duties, or go directly 
‘into army gliding training if he vol- 
unteers for this duty. New groups in 
civilian pilot training are scheduled to 
begin training every eight weeks. The 
quota for the first group was filled so 
quickly that classes were held during 
the summer. 


In addition to these programs of train- 
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ing organized primarily to meet military 
needs, Grand Rapids is offering pre- 
professional courses, credits for which 
former students have transferred to 
more than 175 colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Terminal 
courses are offered in advertising, mer- 
chandising, marketing, art, chemistry, 
commerce, training for physicians’ as- 
sistants, business, secretarial training, 
and accounting. 


WAR EMPHASIS AT HOCKADAY 


Hockaday Junior College, Texas, has 
injected war work in its credit courses 
and extracurricular activities in cooper- 
ation with the national war effort. 
Hockaday girls have made garments for 
soldiers and civilians, sent Christmas 
boxes to foreign children, adopted Brit- 
ish refugee children, contributed to 
Chinese relief, salvaged toothpaste 
tubes, tinfoil, paper and buttons—the 
attention to little things, as they point 
out, that helps to win a war. “Victory 
Sings” to high schools in surrounding 
cities is another activity launched by 
Hockaday students. Recreation and 
athletics are balanced to give students 
poise, a healthy outlook, and under- 
standing of participation in democracy. 
Practical vocational studies round out 
the program. 

Hockaday is an auxiliary sector post, 
maintaining an emergency warden patrol 
squad, a fire squad and first aid unit. 
Day or night, from practice at surprise 
drills, the students are ready for fire or 
air raid drill. Each hall and house has 
complete air raid equipment, and each 
student knows her duty in an emer- 


gency. 
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MAINTAINS ENROLLMENT 


Los Angeles City College, California, 
began its first year as a wartime institu- 
tion with a total registration of more 
than 3,000 students, topping pessimistic 
advance estimates by several hundred. 
The most encouraging feature of the 
high registration is the large alpha (first 
year) enrollment, accerting to a report 
of the registrar. 


WAR WORK AT DAYTON 


Dayton YMCA College, Ohio, is do- 
ing valuable war training work in sev- 
eral fields. The college has a contract 
for the training of aircraft machinists 
with the Air Service Command. This 
is a full-time program in which civilian 
employees of the Air Force are trained 
in the college machine shop. Ninety 
men and women are trained every 12 
weeks by using the machine shop facili- 
ties of the college 24 hours a day, six 
days a week. The contract runs until 
August of next year with an option on 
the part of the government to extend it 
for the duration. 


October 1 inaugurated a series of pre- 
induction courses for men 18 to 19 
years old who are about to be drafted 
or for men who wish to secure specialized 
training in anticipation of volunteer 
service. In cooperation with some of 
the larger corporations in Dayton, the 
college has set up special training classes 
for their employees. These have been 
going on very successfully for several 
months. In CPT work, the college has 
a quota of 22 men assigned to it for the 
next six programs, with the possibility 
of enlarging the programs in the near 
future. In cooperation with Miami 


University, the college has been giving 
ESMWT courses for the past year. The 
primary contract is given to Miami 
University and the junior college pro- 
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vides housing and a certain amount of 
administration including preparation of 
all publicity and promotion material. 


JOINS COAST GUARD 


Dr. H. I. Weitzel, member of the 
counseling staff and Military Liaison 
Agent at Pasadena Junior College, Cal- 
ifornia, has recently been commissioned 
as a senior lieutenant in the Coast 
Guard. His position as Military Liaison 
Agent has been filled by the appointment 
of Dr. A. M. Turrell. Dr. Turrell is also 
chairman of a newly appointed Military 
Personnel Procurement Committee at 
Pasadena Junior College. The Com- 
mittee consists of five members. 


WAR COMMITTEE 


A “Planning and Policy Committee,” 
whose purpose will be to consider the 
“relationships of higher education to the 
Federal government in the war effort,” 
has been appointed by the. American 
Council on Education. The committee 
is headed by President Edmund E. Day 
of Cornell University. Byron S. Hol- 
linshead, president of Scranton-Key- 
stone Junior College, Pennsylvania, is 
the junior college representative on the 
committee. 


POMONA WAR PROGRAM 


The superintendent of the Pomona, 
California, high school district, which 
embraces Pomona Junior College, has 
reported since July war-job training 
given 1,500 men. Pomona Junior Col- 
lege shops are operating 24 hours a day 
giving courses in machine shop, aircraft 
sheet metal, aircraft engine mechanics, 
and aircraft drafting. The present shop 
enrollment is 230 with the enrollment of 
women anticipated shortly. The Fed- 
eral government has authorized $40,000 
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in new equipment for aviation and ma- 
chine shops, one-third of which has been 
delivered. Pomona Junior College was 
among the first three California institu- 
tions to provide flight training under the 
CAA program. 


AXIS METALS FOR SCRAP 


National Park College, Maryland, 
which was recently taken over by the 
War Department as an adjunct to Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital, has donated to the 
national scrap metal campaign a 10-foot 
high Japanese lantern of bronze and a 
500-pound bronze German statue. The 
lantern was given to an American en- 
gineer by the Japanese government 
after he helped build one of the 
first railroads in Japan. The statue 
was obtained from the German Embassy 
during the last war. The college has 
also given several grand pianos to the 
United Service Organization, and the 
alumnae have voted to donate the part 
of the college library owned by them 
to the government for the use of con- 
valescent soldiers. 


FACULTY IN WAR WORK 


Although handicapped this semester 
by the withdrawal into war work of some 
18 instructors, Los Angeles City College, 
California, is retaining as far as possible 
the same courses available in peace 
time with the addition of numerous 
classes in subjects designed primarily 
to facilitate the all-out war effort of the 
United Nations. 


Vv 


NATIONAL DEFENSE SCHOOL 


Lamar College, Texas, has established 
a national defense school offering courses 
in welding, machine shop, electrical 
trades, acetylene burning, airplane en- 
gines, sheet metal, and pipe fitting. 


PENN CENTER CHANGES 


Roy E. Morgan, administrative head 
of the DuBois Undergraduate Center 
of Pennsylvania State College, has been 
given leave of absence to accept a posi- 
tion in the War Department at Wash- 
ington. On October 1 he became Head 
of the Pre-Induction Training Division 
which is a part of the Headquarters 
Service of Supply. 

Mr. Morgan’s place at DuBois has 
been filled by the appointment as act- 
ing head of Philip K. Roos, formerly 


assistant administrative head. Mr. Mor- | 


gan was also assistant to Dr. David 
Pugh, supervisor of the four under- 
graduate centers of Penn State. This 
vacancy has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Merle E. Campbell, formerly in- 
structor in fine arts at DuBois. 

E. W. Zoller, formerly administrative 
head at the DuBois Center is now a first 
lieutenant in the Engineers. He is sta- 
tioned at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, where 
he has been placed in charge of teacher 
training activities. 

R. Wallace Brewster, formerly ad- 
ministrative head of the Fayette Un- 
dergraduate Center at Uniontown (dis- 
continued last year) is in charge of the 
fuel rationing program of the Office 
of Price Administration at Washington. 


WERNER GOES TO ARMY 


Richard J. Werner, president of Sa- 
linas Junior College, California, and 
also president of the California Fed- 
eration of Junior Colleges, has been 
called into active service in the Army 
with a commission as major. 


TEMPLE LOSES REGISTRAR 


H. M. Dawson, registrar of Temple 
Junior College, Texas, left the college 
the middle of October to go into the 
Army Air Corps. 
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SEVERE CASUALTIES 


The publicly controlled junior col- 
leges of Oklahoma have been particu- 
larly hit by wartime conditions. Six 
have been discontinued and four more 
are offering only freshman work this 
year. Those closed, probably for the 
duration, are Bristow Junior College, 
Carnegie Junior College, Duncan Junior 
College, Holdenville Junior College, 
Sapulpa Junior College, and Tillman 
Junior College. Those that have re- 
duced their offerings to freshman work 
only are Bartlesville Junior College, 
Oklahoma City Junior College, Okmul- 
gee Junior College, and Shidler Junior 
College. 


CANNONS FOR SCRAP 


As a contribution to the nation’s drive 
for scrap metals, the two cannons which 
have stood in place on the north parade 
ground of Kemper Military School, Mis- 
souri, for nearly half a century are now 
to be melted down to provide more 
modern weapons for the nation’s armed 
forces. Other metal scrap from around 
the campus has also been collected and 
will be given to the scrap drive. In- 
cluded is a German mortar, a relic of the 
first world war. This summer Kemper 
gave up others of its prized possessions 
when 40 rubber tires which had been 
used in building the obstacle course were 
contributed to the national scrap rubber 
pile. 


NISEI PAPER 


Several American-Japanese evacuees 
who were formerly students at Los 
Angeles City College, California, have 
been named to the staff of the ‘“Pace- 
maker,” a newly organized community 
newspaper at Santa Anita, one of the 
largest evacuation centers on the West 


Coast. News editor Paul Yokota at- 
tended Los Angeles City College for 
two years and in 1941 was graduated 
cum laude in journalism from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. One of 
the reporters on the staff is Asami 
Kawachi who left Los Angeles City Col- 
lege just last spring when his family was 
evacuated by the army. The students 
report that the name “Pacemaker” was 
chosen for the community newspaper 
“because it is supposed to set the pace 
for the Japanese in the center.” There 
are over 10,000 evacuees at the center. 


UNION RESERVE CORPS 


Union Junior College, New Jersey, 
has been assigned 292 men for training 
in the Navy V-1, the Engineer Corps, 
Army , Cadet Flying Corps, and En- 
listment Reserve Corps. Classes are 
held day and evening. 


WAR INFORMATION 


A new required two-unit course called 
“War Information” has been introduced 
into the curriculum of Los Angeles City 
College, California. The content of the 
course includes a survey of the strategic 
geography of lifelines and supplies in- 
volved in the war, the evolution of the 
United States foreign policy and the 
defense preparations from 1934 to 1942, 
a summary of the historical development 
of the United States, a description of 
each branch of the armed forces of the 
United States, and a description of the 
military and naval organizations of our 
enemies, their objectives and methods of 
waging war. The course is given in 52 
sections which are handled by 30 differ- 
ent instructors. This schedule has made 
necessary the organization of a new 
department at the college which will be 
known as the “Department of War In- 
formation and United States History.” 
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Junior College Music 


Esther Goetz Gilliland, Editor 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago 


sie sie sie sie sie sie 


MUSIC IN WARTIME 


The Music Educators National Con- 
ference in collaboration with the U. S. 
Office of Education and the National 
Education Association has outlined a 
detailed program for united action in 
the war effort. ‘Music educators must 
assume their full responsibility in this 
total effort. A definite program of ac- 
tion is demanded” said Lilla Belle Pitts, 
of Teachers College, Columbia, National 
President of the Conference. Ten agen- 
cies of the government, the War Depart- 
ment, Treasury Department, Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Defense 
Transportation, War Production Board, 
Office of War Information, Office of 
Price Administration, State Department, 
Office of the Coordinator of American 
Affairs, and Library of Congress have 
participated in gearing music education 
to the war effort. Topics are developed, 
such as “What Is Involved in Gearing 
Music Education to the War Effort?” 
and 10 different activities suggested 
under “What Opportunities in the War 
Effort Are Offered to Music Educators 
by the Government.” In addition to 
the agencies mentioned above, the Pan 
American Union and the United Service 
Organizations are listed with activities 
and radio programs suggested. De- 
tailed instructions are printed in the 
Music Educators Journal, published at 
Conference headquarters, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. Other topics covered 
are the obligation of the music instructor 
and the conference, the functioning of 
the wartime program in the schools and 
in the community. 


A report of the coordinator of the 
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national conference summarizing dis- 
cussions pertaining to junior colleges is 
published below. 

EsTHER GOETz GILLILAND 


REPORT OF COORDINATOR* 


Two scheduled and one extra session 
at the Music Educators National Con- 
ference brought forth lively discussions. 
The junior college, the fastest growing 
innovation in higher education, is issuing 
a challenge to the traditional college and 
university which cannot be ignored. The 
lower or junior division of the four-year 
college now assumes increasing impor- 
tance as an end in itself, when seen in 
the perspective afforded by the two-year 
junior college. Since a large majority 
of students never go beyond the second 
year, this question has arisen: What 
assurance can these students have that 
their two years round off and complete 
their formal education with some degree 
of finality? The proposal to grant the 
A.B. degree at the end of this two-year 
course is still in unpopular abeyance. 
Hence this alternative is proposed: to 
outline courses of study which have 
some degree of finality. The rather un- 
fortunate and misleading description, 
“terminal” courses, is given to courses 
which are sufficient in and of themselves 
to accomplish one of these two objec- 
tives: 


1. To prepare the student for a trade or 
vocation. 

2. To offer the student general courses in 
areas where he may become an enthusiastic 
amateur, an intelligent layman, and a useful 
citizen. 


*The entire report discusses university and 
college music as a whole. For Junior College 
Journal purposes, only the junior college sec- 
tion is printed here. —E. G. G. 
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The consensus of opinion in the Jun- 
ior College Committee is that music for 
the professional musician is an art, not 
a mere trade, and that the two-year 
course of study in the junior college 
cannot and should not be oriented to- 
ward the first objective. The prepara- 
tion for music as a profession cannot 
be made easier by any short cuts. The 
second objective is entirely feasible, and 
general courses should be encouraged 
for the enrichment of life for the ama- 
teur, layman, and citizen. While such 
courses may have to be “terminal” 
courses for most students, they may also 
be effective orientation courses for spe- 
cializing music students. ‘This means 
teaching the humanities through music 
—a healthy procedure for “advanced’’ 
music students as well as beginners. 
It was, therefore, recommended to the 
Junior College Committee: 


1. That we all study the general courses 
in music and other arts, music and society, 
music and history, which are already being 
offered at Stephens, Queen’s College, Stanford, 
Scripps and other institutions. 

2. That the universities revise their en- 
trance requirements to permit such general 
courses in lieu of more formalized instruc- 
tion in “theory,” if necessary. 

3. That the junior colleges look out for the 
movement now under way to compress the 
four-year course into three, with continuous 
summer work. 

WarREN D. ALLEN, 


Coordinator of College and University 
Music 

Music Educators National Conference 
Stanford University, California 


A REASONABLE CURRICULUM 
“In my opinion, junior colleges 


should agree on a reasonable curriculum 
in music,” writes Albert V. Davies, 
director of music at Gulf Park College, 
Mississippi. “Such a curriculum would 
come within the reach and ability of 
such average students as attend these 
instead of padding the 


institutions 


catalog with requirements that would 
tax the ability of really mature artists 
in the proper performance of such 
works. With regard to the theoretical 
branches, I find that even in the case 
of the more serious and talented stu- 
dents a full course consisting of piano, 
harmony, sight singing, and ear train- 
ing is in many cases impracticable.” 


BALLAD FOR AMERICANS 


Last year the Fort Dodge (Iowa) 
Junior College chorus presented the 
“Ballad for Americans” at least a dozen 
times at various community functions. 
This composition has a unifying effect 
upon an audience, barriers of race, re- 
ligion, and politics tend to disappear, 
and hearts are warmed by the feelings 
of brotherhood, according to a report 
submitted by H. A. Bergan, director 
of the chorus. . 


Of course, tuition should be free in 
the public junior college, as in the high 
school and in all state-supported col- 
leges and the University. On that basis, 
friends to the 22 public junior colleges 
in Texas had requested a grant of $100 
per capita. They will welcome the half- 
loaf, however, while hoping that suc- 
ceeding legislatures may be more gener- 
ously disposed.—Editorial in San An- 
tonio Express, Texas. 


Junior colleges, instead of providing 
the first half of an expected four-year 
course, are more and more fulfilling a 
separate function through the provision 
of what educators call “terminal curric- 
ula.” In other words they are adapting 
their methods to a full realization of the 
fact that a great many who begin school 
work at the college level never carry it 
on to the winning of a degree—The 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune. 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 


ENROLLMENT CHANGES 


A preliminary summary of the in- 
formation blanks received to date for 
the 1943 Junior College Directory shows 
that 303 junior colleges, or 73 per cent, 
of the 416 institutions replying up to 
October 8 have suffered decreases in 
enrollment this year as compared with 
the same date last year. Fifty-seven 
junior colleges, or 14 per cent, report 
increases; 56, or 13 per cent, no change. 
Preliminary data also reveal that 25 
junior colleges have closed entirely (18 
privately controlled institutions and 7 
publicly controlled). 


These figures were obtained from an- 
swers to the additional question on the 
blanks this year, not for Directory use, 
but for immediate information, which 
asked for percentage change of enroll- 
ment this year as compared with the 
same date last year. 

The answers may be of further in- 
terest summarized geographically. Ok- 
lahoma has suffered the highest median 
percentage of change with more than 
half of its reporting junior colleges 
having decreases of 50 per cent or more. 
California figures show a median per- 
centage of loss of 35 per cent. The 
smallest median percentage of change 
was reported by New England junior 
colleges—7 per cent loss. 


WHAT?’S IN A NAME 


What designation is used to indicate 
a junior college? An analysis of the 
Junior College Directory, 1942 indicates 
that less than two-thirds (61%) of the 
institutions listed in it carry the term 
“junior” in their titles. More than 
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four-fifths (82%) of the publicly con- 
trolled institutions are thus designated, 
but less than half (45%) of the pri- 
vately controlled ones. 

The term “college” without the “jun- 
ior” qualifying adjective is used by a 
quarter of the colleges, while-the remain- 
‘ng 14 per cent are scattered between “in- 

titute,” “school,” and a variety of other 


names. The situation is summarized 
briefly in the following table: 

Total Public Private 
Junior college 385 230 155 
College 157 28 129 
Institute 27 6 21 
School 27 5 22 
Center 7 5 2 
Seminary 5 0 5 
Academy 4 1 3 
Hall 3 0 3 
Division 2 2 @) 
Branch 2 0 2 
University 2 0 2 
Miscellaneous 6 0 6 
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To avoid confusion in the mind of 
the public it seems desirable that insti- 
tutions should adopt the only distinctive 
and unique designation “junior college.” 
A considerable number of institutions 
formerly known by other names have 
done this in the past few years. On the 
other hand a few have dropped the 
adjective “junior.” 


RELOCATION COUNCIL 


The Executive Secretary has been 
made a member of the National Exec- 
utive Committee of the Student Re- 
location Council. This Council has been 
set up at the request of the War Re- 
location Authority. It is concerned 
particularly with the satisfactory relo- 
cation of American-born Japanese stu- 
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dents, the problem dealt with editorially 
and in the article by Professor Richard- 
son in the September issue of the 
Journal. Robert W. O’Brien, on leave 
from the University of Washington, is 
director of the Council with headquart- 
ers in Philadelphia. 


“WISE OR OTHERWISE” 


The Executive Secretary’s address 
“Changes in Higher Education—Wise 
ov Otherwise” before the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, men- 


_tioned in the September issue of the 


Journal, has been selected by the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
as the basis of study for its study groups 
in the chapters of the organization 
throughout the country. Reprints have 
been sent from the national headquar- 
ters of the A.A.U.W. in Washington to 
the education chairmen of each of the 
branches which plans to engage in the 
study of higher education this year. 


CORRECTIONS 


George S. Olsen, assistant superin- 
tendent of Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent-principal of the 
Lyons Township High School and Jun- 
ior College, La Grange, Illinois, to suc- 
ceed George Willett, retired. The 
September issue of the Junior College 
Journal erroneously reported Mr. Ol- 
sen’s appointment as dean. Ross Holt 
continues as dean of Lyons Township 
High School and Junior College. 

In Harold Nelson’s report of the 
meeting of the Nebraska Junior College 
Association published in the September 
issue of the Journal, page 44, V. E. 
Johnson’s first initial was incorrectly 
printed as “W.” Mr. Johnson is con- 
nected with Luther College, Wahoo, 
Nebraska. 


BUT WE’LL TRY AGAIN! 


A few months ago we received an 
order from the library of the Junior 
College of the University of the Philip- 
pines for a file of back issues of the 
Junior College Journal. Recently the 
package was returned to the Washington 
office with the endorsement “Return to 
Sender—Service Suspended.” We're 
faithfully and confidently keeping the 
package until U. S. Marines and other 
forces of the United Nations succeed in 
reestablishing the “suspended service.” 
Then we'll try again! Of course this is 
only a tiny incident in the world struggle 
but it reminds us of General Mac- 
Arthur’s promise, “We are going back.” 


RADIO PLAYS PRESENTED 


Port Huron, Michigan 
September 7, 1942 
American Association 
of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

On Wednesday, August 26, students 
of Port Huron Junior College presented 
the radio play “What Next?” by Miss 
Kathleen Seagraves over the local Blue 
Water radio station WHLS. 


On Wednesday, September 2, the 
Hazleton Undergraduate Center play 
“Choice of a Curriculum: The College 
Freshman’s Problem” was offered over 
the same station by students and faculty. 


These are the first and second of a 
series of regular weekly broadcasts 
which we expect to continue throughout 
the college year. These plays, we are 
sure, supplied a definite need at the 
opening of the fall semester, and were 
well received by those who “listened 


In 


Yours very truly, 
Grace Donaldson, 
Speech Department 
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Judging the New Books ! 


D. LuTHER Evans, Essentials of Liberal 
Education. Ginn, Boston, 1942. 200 
pages. 

This book is designed for college 
freshmen, those who are about to enter 
college, and others who wish to examine 
thoughtfully the fundamentals of a lib- 
eral education as interpreted by a junior 
dean and professor of philosophy at 
Ohio State University. The assumption 
that a general, liberal education is pre- 
requisite to effective specialized training 
is frankly accepted. The emphasis is 
on the cultural and curricular aspects 
of campus experience rather than on the 
immediate problems of adjustment to 
college life. A definite attempt is. made 
to show the student why, how, and what 
he ought to study in college. The four 
chapters are devoted to the ideals, the 
techniques, curricula, and obligations of 
liberal education. 


CHARLES F. Hosan, Focus on Learning. 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, 1942. 172 pages. 


This unique summary volume, the 
final report of the director of the Motion 
Picture Project of the American Council 
on Education, gives a new setting to 
the use of films in education. Based 
upon five years of actual use and evalu- 
ation of motion pictures in selected 
schools throughout the country, Dr. 
Hoban’s book describes vividly the ex- 
periences of teachers in using films and 
the reactions of students. The general- 
izations and conclusions of the volume 
are well documented with examples gath- 
ered during the course of the experi- 
mental program. The author reviews 
the role of motion pictures in education, 
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analyzes the types of educational films 
and their contributions to the learning 
process, and suggests the responsibilities 
of the instructor in selecting and using 
films. 


Marion B. SmitH, Survey of Social 
Science. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, 1942. 690 pages. 

In response to a feeling of need for 

a general survey course in the social 

sciences Louisiana State University 

established 10 years ago a full-year 
freshman course called “General Social 

Science.”’ From this course the present 

text has developed. The book begins 

with a study of the various factors (bio- 
logical, psychological, geographical, and 
cultural) which operate to influence hu- 
man behavior. The greater portion is 
devoted to a treatment of social insti- 
tutions—domestic, religious, economic, 
political, educational, recreational, and 
aesthetic. Problems are dealt with as 
characteristics of the life of man without 
any attempt to set up cure-alls for such 
conditions. Each chapter is provided 
with a compact summary, a group of 
stimulating questions for discussion, and 

a brief bibliography. Numerous full- 

page plates add greatly to the attractive- 

ness of the treatment. 


KENNETH HOLLAND and FRANK E. 
Hitt, Youth in the CCC. American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
1942. 263 pages. 

Since 1933, two and a half million 
American youth have been enrolled in 
the CCC. What kind of boys were these 
enrollees? Why did they enroll? What 
did they learn? What work did they 
do? What education and training did 
they receive in camp? Over a five-year 
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period one division of the American 
Youth Commission maintained a con- 
siderable staff which sympathetically 
but critically studied these and other 
questions concerning the CCC and en- 
deavored to give discriminating answers 
to them. These answers are presented 
in summary form in this volume. The 
book points out weaknesses in the or- 
ganization and administration of the 
Corps and makes constructive sugges- 
tions for modification if the work is to 
be continued in any form. The authors 
conclude that the CCC “has put an 
imprint upon service to youth and by 
youth which will not easily be effaced, 
and which future agencies for young 
American manhood must seek to match 
or excel. Its positive vitality dominates 
its imperfections and frustrations.” 


EDWARD C. JoRDAN and others, Funda- 
mentals of Radio. Prentice-Hall, 
1942. 400 pages. 

This volume is a basic radio text 
needed in training technicians for the 
armed forces, for industry, and for radio 
broadcasting. It furnishes in a single 
volume in compact form the teaching 
materials needed for defense training 
courses and other technician courses. 
It has been custom-made by a group of 
a half-dozen radio and electrical engi- 
neers to meet the specific requirements 
of the nation’s training program. It 
covers the entire field of basic radio 
communication as recommended by the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 
It presupposes only a knowledge of 
elementary algebra which is reviewed in 
the first chapter. More than 300 dia- 
grams aid in making this technical sub- 
ject clear and understandable. The 


book should fill a real need in junior 
college classes designed to cover the 
basic material required for all types of 
technical radio work—both civil and 
military. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


T. C. Brarspett, Ways to Write English. 
Odyssey Press Inc., New York, 1942. 518 
pages. 

Crvi. AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION & U. S. 
OFFICE OF EpvucaTION, Air-Conditioning 
Young America. Washington, D. C., 32 
pages. 

A. Hart, F. A. LeJeune, The Latin Key to 
Better English. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, 1942. 226 pages. 

A. L. Netson and others, Calculus. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, 1942. 356 pages. 

C. C. Peters, editor, Abstracts of Studies in 
Education at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Part X. School of Education, the 
Pennsylvania State College, Pa., 1942. 64 
pages (planographed). 

R. R. Rav and W. F. SuHaw, Selling Home 
Furnishings, A Training Program. U. S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. 216, 1941. 
275 pages. 

E. RausHEeNBuSH, Literature for Individual 
Education. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1942. 262 pages. 

T. T. Reap, The Development of Mineral 
Industry Education in the United States. 
The American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, New York, 1941. 
298 pages. 

C. W. Sanverson, The Great Adventure of 
Pedagogy. The Caxton Printers, Ltd. Cald- 
well. Idaho, 1942. 441 pages. 

D. Secer and M. M. Prorritt, Pupil Person- 
nel Services as a Function of State De- 
partments of Education. U. S. Office of 
Education Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1942. 84 pages. 

M. B. Situ, Survey of Social Science. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1942. 690 
pages. 

S. A. StoupEMIRE, Cuentos de Espana y de 
America. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1942. 237 pages. 

T. L. Tarum, Por Onda Corta. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1942. 206 pages. 

ALBERT VAN EERDEN and BERNHARD ULMER, 
Deutsche Novellen. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1942, 440 pages. 

Paut WEATHERWAX, Plant Biology. W. B. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1942. 455 
pages. 

E. WERTHEIM, Introductory Organic Chem- 
istry. The Blakiston Co., Philadelphia, 1942. 
482 pages. 

E. B. Westey, Teaching the Social Studies. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1942. 652 
pages. 

W. L. WrinkKLE and R. S. Grtcurist, Secon- 
dary Education for American Democracy. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1942. 
554 pages. 
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Bibliography on Junior Colleges* ) 


4570. HAaANseEN, Haroxp A., “Putting a 
Thrill into the Study of History,” 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation (November 1941), 16:431-33. 

Based in part on the experience of the 
author at Pasadena Junior College. 

4571. HARBESON, JOHN W., “The Ar- 
ticulation of the Junior Colleges with 
High Schools and Higher Institutions, 
Proceedings of the Northwest Associa- 
tion of Secondary and Higher Schools, 
1941, pp. 67-70. 


Outlines development of junior college 
movement and discusses significance of con- 
troversy over two-year and four-year unit. 
States there are conditions and places where 
each type best fits needs of local conditions. 


4572. HARBESON, JOHN W., “The Role 
of the Junior College as Related to 
the Present Emergency,” Proceedings 
of the Northwest Association of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Schools, 1941, pp. 
42-49. 


Stresses importance of morale, citizenship, 
and foundational training for democracy. 


4573. HARBESON, JOHN W., “How the 
Four-Year Junior College Facilitates 
Curriculum Reorganization,” Bulletin 
of the National Assoctation of Second- 
ary School Principals (March 1942), 
26:65-71. 


Address at San Francisco meeting of the 
Association. “It is the thesis of this paper 
that the four-year junior college by its 
various organization facilitates and almost 
compels desirable curriculum organization.” 
Discusses curriculum organization necessary, 
three major goals, the school’s obligations, 
and terminal education. “I repeat in the 
last paragraph what I stated in the first 
that, under proper conditions, desirable cur- 
riculum revision can and will take place in 
the two-year unit.” 


*This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells, (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], 
No. 2), which contained the first 1,600 titles 
of this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 
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4574. HARBESON, JOHN W., “Four- 
Year Junior College Is Efficient Or- 
ganization, Says Pasadena President,” 
Nation’s Schools (March 1942), 
29:38. 

Abstract of address at San Francisco meet- 
ing of secondary school principals. 

4575. HARBESON, JOHN W., “How the 
Four-Year Junior College Facilitates 
Curricular Reorganization,” Univers- 
ity Administration Quarterly (Spring 
1942), 1:215-22. 


Discussion of the functions of general 
education in terms of personal needs, physi- 
cal and mental health, socio-civic life, and 
home life. 


4576. HaArtTuNG, Maurice L., “A New 
Meaning for an Old Degree,” School 
Review (March 1942), 50:161-64. 

Announcement of the University of Chi- 
cago plan for an A.B. degree at end of 
junior college period. 

4577. Hauck, HELEN G., “Use of Car- 
negie Music Sets by Junior Colleges,” 
Journal of Higher Education (March 
1942), 13:159-60. 


Summary of practices in various junior 
colleges. Reported more fully in Junior 
College Journal, May 1942. 

4578. Hersom, Maurice, “The Den- 
ver Cottey Club,” P.E.0. Record 
(March 1942), 54:5-6. 

Report of organization and activities. 

4579. HicciIns, ELizaBetH, “Gilling- 
ham on Lecture Method,” Loyola Ed- 
ucation Digest (May 1942), No. 
3644. 

Abstract of article by R. C. Gillingham 
in Junior College Journal, February 1942. 

4580. Hitt, Merton E., The Aca- 
demic Functioning of the Public Jun- 
tor Colleges of California, University 
of California, Berkeley, April 1, 1942, 
28 pages. 

A report of the scholarship records of 
junior college students transferring with 


advanced standing to the University of 
California. 
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4581. HoLLINSHEAD, Byron §., 
“What Are Our Junior Colleges Now 
Doing for American Youth?” Bul- 
letin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals (March 
1942), 26:60-64. 


Address at San Francisco meeting of the 
Association. Reports 13 “new and useful 
practices” based upon visits of the author 
to junior colleges in all parts of the country. 

4582. Hotton, (Editor), 


Southern Association Quarterly (Feb- 
ruary 1942), 6:1-244. 


Report of the 46th annual meeting of the 
Association. Includes action of higher 
education commission on junior colleges 
(81-83), report of the committee on junior 
colleges (182-83), and standards for junior 
colleges (230-34). 

4583. Hotton, HoLLanp, “Editorial 


Notes,” Southern Association Quar- 
terly (May 1942), 6:316-36. 


Editorial discussion of the bachelor’s de- 
gree at the sophomore level and announce- 
ment of open forum discussion in the 
August 1942 issue of the Quarterly. _ 

4584. HuGHES, EUGENE H., “Business 
Education Index—1941,” Business 
Education World, New York, 1942, 
56 pages. 

A classified but unannotated bibliog- 
raphy. Many titles deal with junior col- 
leges but no means of finding them easily. 

4585. Hucues, W. HaArpin, “Philoso- 


phy and General Education,” School 
Review (May 1942), 50:356-61. 

Based on the author’s experience at Pasa- 
dena Junior College, California. 

4586. HuMPpHREYS, J. ANTHONY, 
“Discussion,” Journal of American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 
(July 1942), 17:624-29. 

Leadership of discussion of three papers 
presented at the meeting of the Junior 
College Section of the Association at its 
1942 annual meeting. 

4587. HUMPHREYS, 


“Book Reviews,” 


J. ANTHONY, 
Journal of the 


American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (April 1942), 17:398-99. 
Reviews of Terminal Education Mono- 
graphs No. 2 and No. 3. 
4588. Hutcuins, Rosert M., “Con- 


scription and Education: Something 
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Must Be Done,” Liberty (August 23, 
1941), pp. 20-21. 


Characterizes the junior college as facing 
“an impossible educational task,” “failed 
to work out an intelligible course of study,” 
“vet to discover their function in the edu- 
cational system or how they can perform 
it,” “a misfit wrecking the educational 
system,” and “multiplying like jackrab- 
bits.” 

4589. Hutcuins, Ropert M., “The 
University of Chicago and the Bache- 
lor’s Degree,” Educational Record 
(July 1942), 23:567-73. 

One of four addresses on the subject at 
the annual meeting of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 


4590. Irwin, A., “ ‘Practi- 
cal’ Education in Banking,” Savings 
Bank Journal (January 1942), 22:34. 

Favorable comments on significance of 
junior colleges in preparation for banking. 

4591. JoHN, WALTON C., “The Junior 
College,” Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the Uunited States, 1938-40, 


Vol. I, Chap. ITI, pp. 17-20. 

Outlines developments in the junior col- 
lege field and the significance of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. “The 
junior college is passing through a period 
of extraordinary growth.” 

4592. JoHNSON, GrLBERT C., The 


Need of a Junior College for Laredo, 


Austin, Texas, 1939, 151 pages. 
Unpublished master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Considers need (6 fac- 
tors); ability to support (3 _ factors); 
needed housing, curriculum and staff; and 
necessary procedure for organization of a 
public junior college at Laredo. Summary 
of certain aspects published in South Texas 
Citizen (April 18, 1939), pp. 1-2. ; 
4593. JoHNSON, J. B., “Commerce in 
Junior College,” Texas Outlook (Feb- 


ruary 1942), 26:31-32. 

Summary of a study of the courses in 
business education in 30 Texas junior col- 
leges. 

4594. JoHNSON, JAMES R., The Junior 


College Dean, Columbia, Missouri, 


1940. 650 pages. 

Unpublished dissertation for Doctor of 
Education at University of Missouri. First 
part aims to determine actual status of 
the position of junior college dean; the 
second part reports the duties actually 
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performed by junior college deans: based 
upon questionnaire data from 422 junior 
calleges—201 public and 221 private. Data 
analyzed by type, size, and form of or- 
ganization of the institution. Summary of 
a portion published in Junior College 
Journal (September 1942) 13: 19-21. 


4595. JoHNSON, Roy I. and McCam- 
MON, Hucu., “Language Instruction 
in the Junior College,” College Eng- 
lish, (March 1941), 23:584-92. 


Description of the program at Stephens 
College, Missouri. 


4596. JOURNAL OF AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS, 
“Reported to Us,” Journal of Ameri- 
can Assoctation of Collegiate Regis- 
trars (January 1942), 17:257. 


Report on changes in junior college en- 
rollment due to wartime conditions. 


4597. JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, “‘Junior College Requirements,”’ 
Journal of Business Education (Jan- 
uary 1942), 17:33. 

Announcement of accreditation chart. 

4598. JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, “Junior College Association to 
Meet,” Journal of Business Educa- 
tion (January 1942), 17:41. 

Announcement of Los Angeles meeting. 

4599. JoURNAL oF BusINEss Epuca- 
TION, “‘Junior Colleges Advance 
Meeting,” Journal of Business Educa- 
tion (February 1942), 17:43. 


Report of Baltimore meeting. 
4600. JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 


SEARCH, “Junior College Accrediting,” 
Journal of Educational Research 
(February 1942), 35:480. 
Announcement of accreditation chart. 
4601. JoURNAL oF HIGHER Epuca- 
TION, “The Reporter,” Journal of 
Higher Education (January 1942), 
13:45-50. 


Includes notes concerning Stephens Col- 
lege, Missouri; Sioux Falls College, South 
Dakota; Cordell Hull Junior College, Ten- 


nessee; and the Association’s Accreditation 
Chart. 


4602. JouRNAL oF HIGHER Epvuca- 
TION, “The Chicago Four-Year Col- 
lege,” Journal of Higher Education 


(February 1942), 13:105. 
Summary of report of a Committee of 
the North Central Association. 

4603. JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCa- 
TION, “Moving Up the B.A.,” Journal 
of Higher Education (April 1942), 
13:215-16. 

Announcement of the Chicago plan for 
the A. B. degree at the sophomore level. 

4604. JoURNAL OF HIGHER EDvUCa- 
TION, “The Reporter,” Journal of 
Higher Education (April 1942), 13: 
218. 

Announcement of 1942 workshop plans. 

4605. JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIs- 
TRARS, “The Chicago Junior Colleges,” 
Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars (April 1942), 
17:282. 


Photographs of the three Chicago (day) 
junior colleges and brief account of their 
work. “During the current year 6,422 
young men and young women are taking 
advantage of the opportunities offered by 
the city colleges. These young people re- 
present a cross-section of approximately 40 
national cultures found in the city’s varied 
population. The colleges are truly the 
melting pot of democracy.” 


4606. Jupp, CHARLEs H., “General 
Education and the Baccalaureate De- 
gree,” School and Society (July 11, 
1942), 56:33-37. 

Discussion of the University of Chicago 
proposals. 

4607. Kemp, W. W., “Job Placement 
in the Junior College Field,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion (January 1942) 17:9-10. 

Summary and discussion of reports from 
Los Angeles City College and San Francisco 
Junior College. 


4608. MEAD W., A History 
of Spring Arbor Seminary and Junior 
College, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1941. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

4609. Krmpatt, R. S., “Should Phi- 
losophy Be Taught in Junior Col- 
leges?” Education Abstracts (May- 
June 1942) 7:137. 


Abstract of article by S. R. Deane in 
Junior College Journal, April 1942. 
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